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In the July, 1895, number of The American Federationist I 
gave some facts relative to the concentration of wealth in the United 
States and an argument for one of the remedies for it, a progressive 
inheritance charge. Since then, more statistics supporting the facts 
then given and the conclusions arrived at have come under my notice. 
I propose to give an opening view of the problem, a brief resume of 
these facts with diagrams, state my conclusions, and briefly the rem- 
edies. 


THE LUST FOR POWER. 

The world moves in cycles. Its general progress is upward, 
but it is not a steady upward movement. It seems to go in spirals, 
a rapid advance under the impetus of some new force. ‘That power 
spends itself and old and evil forces recur which drag civilization 
back into the depression of the spiral until some new inspiration 
starts the upward movement again. The force of a lust for power, 
which has shown itself in past ages in the institutions of slavery, 
ecclesiastical machine domination, serfdom, imperialism, aristocracy 
and class rule, ig today reappearing in a new guise, in a new slavery, 
in a new serfdom, in a new imperialism, in a new aristocracy, in a 
new class rule. The old forms of domination are being superseded 
by the new form of a concentration of wealth in a few hands, of a 
concentration of the ownership of the earth and the fulness thereof. 
Those who do not own are as truly slaves now as under any of the 
old forms of domination. How rapidly this is progressing, the facts 
that follow show. Few appreciate the imminence of the peril. 

OUR PRESENT IMPETUS. 

The discovery of the new world four centuries ago gave an 
impetus to progress which is not fully spent. We are still on the 
rise of the spiral. Will this evil force of a lust for power through 
the ownership of vast wealth drag us down into the fall of the 
spiral, there to wait in the misery of the masses and the opulence of 
the classes for a new redeemer, a new inspiring force? Or will the 
crude democracy, which is apparently now the world’s inevitable 
governing power, inspired by universal education, see the impending 
evil, see the remedies and apply them? Let us hope the latter. 


A STRONG DOMINATION. 


Yet the new domination by the ownership, not of men but of 
wealth, is more insidious, more subtle, more strong than any other 
domination. Other dominations cared for the lives and health of 
the slaves because they were property and any injury to them was 
an injury to the property of their owners. The domination by the 
Ownership of wealth cares naught for the lives and health of the 
| nominally free white slaves: they are not property; nature will 
replace them when worn out or injured. It is true she will replace 
them with a lower grade of men and women, physically, mentally 
and morally. But what cares Concentrated Wealth: it will be able 
‘to carry out its plans the more securely. A common humanity may 
prompt some ameliorations, but Concentrated Wealth says: ‘The 
public he damned!” And the further this concentration continues, 
the stronger it hecomes. Can it be thrown off? 

This power enters into our life not by setting up an open stand- 
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ard like the domination of a king or an aristocracy which can be 
openly attacked. It entrenches itself behind the respectabilities and 
legalities of civilized life. With its corrupting grasp it permeates 
and controls the government and the institutions for civilizing. It 
dangles before the ambitious young man its glittering prizes and 
debauches him into a gambler, to be either flung aside, squeezed dry, 
or, satiated with opulence, made rotten through and through. It 
is the most insidious, secret and subtle of dominations. The facts 
show how far it has gone. They are startling. Can an intelligent 
application of remedies still preserve us on the upward course, or 
will this civilization perish of inherent rottenness, and only form the | 
soil for some new civilization to arise ages hence? 


THE METHOD USED. 
When the tax assessor makes his valuation of property for | 
taxation the owner will lie to escape part of it. It is a game of 
wits between the man who knows all about the property and an out- 
sider, and the owner wins. Such a method of getting at the distri- 
bution of wealth is very faulty. The same is true in a slightly less 
degree of the census returns of the ownership of wealth; and these 
are often taken with haste-and carelessness. ‘They do not furnish 
the best statistics to define and state this concentration of wealth. 
But rich and poor die, and neither can take his property with him. 
It must be left in charge of the state till distributed among the heirs. 
The records of the estates of dead men are a very accurate gauge 
of the distribution of wealth among all the people. The man who j 
knows most about each estate and who could most skilfully under- § 
value it, its former owner, is dead. It goes into the hands of strang- 
ers to it, the executors, who are under strict government supervision. 
There is no incentive to undervalue. In fact, each one of the heirs 
will insist on an accurate and honest valuation. The only element 
of uncertainty in these statistics is the fact that the well-to-do. as 
insurance statistics show. live longer than the poor, so that, in 
proportion to the population, fewer of them die than of the poor. 
Hence these statistics underestimate the concentration of wealth. 
Nevertheless they furnish the most accurate method we have. The 
figures following are derived from these statistics of dead persons’ 
estates. 
CONCENTRATION IN ENGLAND. 


Although the domination of wealth has perhaps grown more 
rapidly and flaunted its viler features more openly in the United 
States than elsewhere, it is not confined to our country, but is a | 
world movement. England is a notable example. One of her recent 
blue books presents a series of facts which are as startling as they are 
accurate. 

For over half a centurv England has had a progressive inherit- 
ance charge which is now firmly rooted as one of the large sources 
of public revenue. Jt has been in operation for so long that the 
machinery for gathering it and the facts relating to it are in almost 
perfect condition, and the facts thus gathered can he relied on for 
showing the truth. 

According to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1896, an acknowl- 
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edged authority, the total number of deaths in Great Britain (this 
covers Ireland, Scotland and Wales as well as England) in the five 
years, 1890-1894, was 3,595,447. According to William Farr’s 
Vital Statistics, 54 per cent. of the deaths in Great Britain are of 
persons under 25 years old. Therefore, I deduct 54 per cent., or 
1,941,541, from this amount, leaving 1,653,906 deaths of persons 
old enough to take care of themselves and to own property. I 
would have preferred to have had the percentage for under 18 or 20 
years old instead of under 25 years old, as that is the time of major- 
ity, but it could not easily be found. So, by subtracting those dying 
under 25 years old, my estimates of the concentration of wealth are 
underestimated again. 

There are in Great Britain, according to my first authority, 51 
per cent. of women to 49 per cent. of men. Hence [ next deduct 51 
per cent., or 843,492, from the deaths 25 years old and over. This 
leaves 810,414, or the total number of men dying 25 years old and 
over. Many women are amply capable of earning their living, and 
do, and hold property. So that by deducting all the women, I err 
on the side of understating the concentration of wealth a third time. 

The rest of my facts are taken from the Thirty-seventh Report 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. In the appendix is a table covering the five years 1890 
through 1894. This gives the number of persons dying with prop- 
erty and the valuation of their estates classified into thirteen classes. 
For instance, the first is of those not over one hundred pounds in 
value; the thirteenth is of those between two and three million 
pounds in value. ‘These are condensed into seven classes, and, with 
the percentages, are shown in the following table and diagrams. 
In this table the value of an English pound is reckoned at $5, 
although it is really a little less: 


| Population 


Wealth 
yp. Average | Nun- See Aggregate 3 
Class Weulth. | ber. | ! pe ae Wealth. Percent. 
age. age. 
No.1. Property nothing |........+...| 459,694 56.723 ARPES. 2. 5) SRG) it oS Fb SE 
No. 2. Under $500 $ 279.50] 93,369 11.521 $B 26,090,000 617 
Xo 3. Under $1,500 964.00} 91,175 11.250 87,900,000 2.077 
No. 4. $500 to $5,000 2,461.00] 87,936 10.852 216,400,000 5.118 
No. 5. $5,000.to $50, 16,251.50) 64,307 7.935 1,045,070,000 24.693 
No. 6. $50,000 to $i,250;001) 167,433.50] 13,706 1.691 2,294,845, 000 54.223 
No.7, Over $1,250,000 2,475,727.00 227 028 561,990,000 13.277 
Totals and Averages....|% 5,222.50} 810,414 100.000 $4, 232,295,000 100.060 


What is to be specially noticed about this table is not, either 
the number of people who have died in this period nor their aggre- 
gate wealth, but the percentages. ‘These percentages clearly show 
the distribution of wealth in England. This table extends over a 
period of five years, so that local variations, like the death of one 
person of towering fortune, are almost entirely eliminated. It is 
official, and the facts were gathered for an entirely different purpose, 
so that the statistics have not been doctored, as is sometimes charged 
in this country. In my opinion, it is an underestimate of the con- 
centration of wealth in Great Britain; and yet the facts are start- 
ling. Over 56 per cent. own nothing; and if we add the three first 
classes together, we have nearly 80 per cent. owning less than 3 per 
cent., and then a little over 20 per cent. owning the 97 per cent.; if 
we add the first four classes together, we have over 90 per cent. of 
the people owning less than 8 per cent. of the wealth of the country, 
and under 10 per cent. owning 92 per cent.: and if we take the last 
two classes, we find that less than one-fiftieth of the people own 
over two-thirds of the wealth; and then look at that last class of 
millionaires, numbering less than three one-hundredths of one per 
cent., and yet owning over 13 per cent. of the wealth! The danger 
in Great Britain is imminent. 

The diagrams on next page show graphically these facts. 


CONCENTRATION IN MASSACTIUSETTS. 


The second group of facts is taken from the ‘Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
from the Registration Reports of the same state. The Commis- 
sioner of Labor has carefully collated the Probate Office returns, 
which give the facts regarding the property left hy deceased persons 
in Massachusetts for the census years 1830, 1860, 1880 and 1890, 
and for one year on each side, making four groups of three years 
each. He took a census year, so that the figures might be compared 
with the United States census statistics, and he added the year on 
each side, so as to eliminate any accidental variations in one year. 
By thus making the base of the figures more broad, he has made 
them more accurate. 


He took 1830 as the first period, as it was before our present 
factory and industrial system had made progress enough to change 
conditions. It is also at the beginning of the emigration. [ighteen 
hundred and sixty was taken next, as it was before the War of the 
Rebellion, whose mighty influence in destroying old conditions and 
preparing the way for our factory industrialism we are just begin- 
ning to appreciate. Eighteen hundred and eighty was then taken, 
because it was far enough off from the war period not to be directly 
affected by the war’s great destruction of wealth, and the last period, 
1890, brought the figures down as near to date as possible. 

But I have dropped out of consideration this last group, 1889 
to 1891, because I think the figures inaccurate from a change in the 
circumstances. In Massachusetts it is not obligatory that an inven- 
tory be filed of dead persons’ estates. There are certain advantages 
why it is better that an inventory be filed, but it is not necessary. 
Accordingly we find that in 1829-1831, 10 2-3 per cent. of the 
estates filed no inventory, in 1859-1861, 934 per cent. filed no inven- 
tory, in 1879-1881, 12 1-3 per cent. filed no inventory, and in 1889- 
1891, over 42 per cent. filed no inventory. The first three of these 
percentages are small and do not radically affect the total result. 
But the percentage for 1889-1891 is very large. We are only cer- 
tain of little more than half of the results. The other percentages 
show this. There is a certain regular progression in the first three 
groups of figures, but the fourth group is irregular, it does not 
carry out this progression. Nothing can be deduced from this 
fourth group. Its percentages are contradictory and confusing. 
The reason for it is probably that in r891 or 1892 a law was passed 
placing a tax on certain estates and the considerable agitation before 
the law was passed, and the law itself, probably induced many execu- 
tors not to file inventories lest in some way the estate might be taxed. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING BY PERCENTAGES THE POPULATION AND 


WEALTH UisTRIBUTION IN GREAT BRITAIN BY THE 
PROBATE RECORDS FOR 1890-1894. 
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But the probate records only give the number of dead persons 
with estates. In order to get an idea of the concentration of wealth, 
we must have the total number of deaths of persons who should have 
estates. To get this I have taken from the Registration Reports of 
Massachusetts the number of males who died in 1859 to 1861 and in 
1879 to 1881. These reports tell me that for 1879 to 1881, 66.89 
per cent. died over 20 years old, and so I deduct one-third as the 
number who died under 20 years old, and who were therefore minors 
and not likely to hold property. From this T subtract the percentage 
of the total prohates of the males dying for whose estate no inven- 
tory was filed; this is done because it is presumed that thére will be 
the same percentage of different-sized estates among those who do 
not file an inventory as among those who do; but usually the estates 
filing no inventory are either large ones, whose executors fear to 
show the size, or very small ones, where it is not thought worth 
while. ‘To this figure T add the number of estates left hy females 
making inventory, and thus T get the total number of deaths of per- 
sons who should leave some estate if there were an equitable distri- 
bution of wealth. This is an underestimate rather than overesti- 

mate. 
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In making up the figures for 1829-1831 I have to pursue a 
somewhat different method, as there are no registration reports for 
those years. The census figures for 1830, of 610,408 persons in 
Massachusetts, are taken as a basis. It is there shown that in 1851- 
1855 the average yearly death-rate was 1.86 per 100, hence for three 
years it would be 5.58 per 100, or 33,821 for the years 1829-1831. 
I find that the male deaths for a period of years were 4934 per 
cent; hence I take 4934 per cent. of 33,821, which gives me 16,065, 
or the deaths of males for the three years, and then I proceed the 
same as with the other two periods. 

These tables are then condensed from thirteen to seven divi- 
sions, with the following results: 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1829-1831 AS SHOW: 
BY PROBATE OFFICE RETURNS. 


Woalth 


Average | Num. < x 
Class. Wealth. ne Percent. | A& Shilpa Percent- 
age. age. 
No.1. Property nothing |............ 5,957 61.81 arlene 
No.3. Under $1,000 $ 319 | °1;894 19.61 $ 604,552 tine 
No. 3. $1,000 to $5,000 2,372 1,274 13.20 3,022,264 20.85 
No. 4. $5,000 to $25,000 806 452 4.68 4,432,297 30.58 
No. 5. $25, to $100,000 49,347 67 .689 3,306,279 22.81 
No. 6. $100,000 to $500,000} 206,766 9 009 1,860,89% 32.84 
No.7. Over $500,000 1909 2 002 1,267,817 8.75 
TP OGRIG eno.c ne eieniiapain op esee| $ 1,501 9,655 | 100.000 $14,494,107 100.00 


JISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1859-186) 
BY PROBATE OFFICE RETURNS. 


: ; Population | Wealth 
Avera - : e 
Class. Wealt ; yey Percent. | 4 bee ai Percent 
age. age 

No.1. Property nothing |............ 13,433 66.00 : Bone 
No.3. Under $1,000 $ 467 2,445 12.02 $ 1,043,782 1.96 
No. 3. $1,000 to $5,000 2,403 2,827 13.89 6,791,881 12.75 
No. 4. $5,000 to $25,000 10, 195 1,304 6.40 13,294,300 4.97 
No, 5. $25,000 to $100,000 47,112 260 1.27 12,249,173 23.00 
No. 6. $100,000 to $500,000 184,862 80 39 14,789,000 %76 
No.7. Over $500,000 848, 109 6 .03 5,088,652 9.565 
Totalsics. pane.ce ereeel & 2,616 20,355 100.00 $53,256,794 100.00 


The special thing to be noticed about these tables is not the 
number of persons who have died, nor their aggregate wealth, but 
the percentages which clearly show the distribution of wealth in 
Massachusetts for these three periods. In my opinion, these per- 
centages are roughly accurate for the whole country; also, they are, 
if anything, an underestimate. 


The diagrams graphically show these facts : 


PERCENTAGES THE POPULATION AND 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING bY 
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RETURNS FOR 1888-1893. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1879-1881 AS SHOW: 
BY PROBATE OFFICE RETURNS. 


Population 1 Wealth 
Average | Num- pee Aggrega xe 
Class. Wealth. | ber. | Percent. § Het Percent. 
age. age. 
No h Feeney. ncthing |--....-...-. 24,799 6900. | leita aysjpae aie ete ain are, Sasa cts 
No.2. Under $1,090 $ 457 | 3,273 9.12 S 1,494,522 1.08 
No. 3. $1,000 to $5,000 2,458 4,038 12.76 11,275,295 8.21 
No. 4. $5,000 to $25,000 10,526 2,444 6.80 25,728,472 18.73 
No.5. $25,000 to $100,000 46,661 G28 eg 24,302,842 21.33 
No.6. $100,000 to $500,000] 202,085 130 "30 36,375,247 26.48 
No. 7. Over $500,0v0 1,144,758 29 08 33,197,981 24.17 
Totals... Ne eeige ae etos $ 3,822 35,944 100.00 $137,374,259 100.00 
= Sane en ag ee eae ee RED a a = eee 


DJAGRAMS SHOWING BY PERCENTAGES THE POPULATION AND 


WEALTH DISTRIBUTION IN MASSACHUSETTS IN_ 1859-61 
BY THE PROBATE OFFICE RETURNS. 
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WHAT DO THEY SHOW? 


What do these tables show us? First, they show that the class 
with nothing have increased from under 62 per cent. to 66 per cent. 
and 69 per cent. If this goes on, in the year 1900 they will be 
over 72\per cent, 

Second. The millionaires have increased from .002 per cent. 
with 834 per cent. of the wealth to .03 per cent. with 9/% per cent. 
of the wealth, and to .o8 per cent. with 24 per cent. of the wealth. 
If this goes on, in the year 1900 they will number about .15 per cent. 
and own about 31 per cent. of the wealth. 

Third. The number of small property owners worth less than 
a thousand have decreased from under 20 per cent. to 12 per cent. 
and 9 per cent., and their property has decreased from a little over 
4 per cent. to under 2 per cent., and to just above 1 per cent. If this 
goes on, in the year 1900 they will he entirely crowded into the class 
owning nothing, and their places will be filled from the grades above 
them, so that they will number about 7% per cent., and own about 
three-fourths per cent. of the wealth. 

Fourth. The rich men worth between $100,000 and $500,000 
have increased from .009 per cent. to .39 per cent. and to .50 per 
cent., and their wealth has increased from nearly 13 per cent. to 
2734 per cent., and then decreased to 26% per cent. If this goes on, 
it means that in the year 1900 a goodly number of these men will 
rise into the class above, some few fall, and that their percentages 
will probably remain about the same. 

Fifth. The moderately well-off, worth from $1,000 to $5,000, 
have remained nearly the same in percentage of population, around 
13 per cent., but their wealth has decreased from nearly 21 per cent. 
to 1234, to 8%. In the year 1900 many of them will have sunk 
into the lower classes and their places will be filled from the upper 
classes, so that their number will be about 12 per cent. of the total, 
but their percentage of wealth will have shrunk to 5 per cent. or 6 
per cent. 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING BY PERCENTAGES THE POPULATION AND 
WEALTH DISTRIBUTION IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1829-31 
BY PROBATE OFFICE RETURNS. 


POPULATION. Very Bich, .002 WEALTH. 
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Sixth. 
000, have increased in percentage from 2-3 per cent. to 114 per cent., 
to 134 per cent., and their percentage of wealth has remained nearly 
stationary between the first two periods, and shown a slight fall at 


The moderately wealthy, worth from $25,000 to $100,- 


the third period. In the year 1900 they will probably occupy the 
same relative position in the population, numbering about 2 per 
cent., but their wealth will be about 20 per cent. 

Seventh. The exactly middle class have increased from 4 2-3 
per cent. to 6 2-5 per cent., to 6 4-5 per cent., and their wealth has 
‘decreased from 30% per cent., to 25 per cent., to 1834 per cent. In 
the year 1900 they will probably number the samme percentage of the 
population, but their wealth will have decreased to 15 per cent. 

Hence we see a progressive increase in the classes without 
wealth or with very small average wealth and a decrease in their 
possessions, accompanied by a small increase in the classes with 
great wealth and a great increase in their possessions, while the 
middle classes suffer both in population ratio and in wealth ratio. 
How long can this continue? 

Using the figures above, I have made up diagrams of the esti- 


mated wealth and population distributed in the year 1900. (See 
next column. ) 
DIAGRAMS SHOWING BY PERCENTAGES THE POPULATION AND 
WEALTH DISTRIBUTION IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1879-81 
BY THE PROBATE OFFICE KETURNS. 
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CORROBORATING FACTS. 


There are some other facts which these Massachusetts figures 
show which corroborate my conclusions. In the total probates the 
percentage of women increased from 16.4 per cent. in 1829-1831 to 
27 I-3 per cent. in 1859-1861, to 38 per cent. in 1879-1881, to 44.6 
per cent. in 1889-1891. Also the average estate of the females was 
about a third of that of the males in 1829-1831 and it had increased 
in 1889-1891 to about one-half. These two groups of facts show 
two things: First, the growing importance of women in our civil- 
ization. Second, that, as wealthy women as a class are not pro- 
ducers, workers and managers of their wealth, that wealth is going 
into the hands of those who do not operate it. This is an evil ten- 
dency. And as the flow is far more rapid than, in my opinon, the 
increased importance of women would warrant, the evil, it seems 
to me, more than balances the good. 


CONCENTRATION IN MARYLAND. 


These facts are corroborated by the report of the Maryland 
Labor Bureau for 1895, which has been investigating the distribu- 
tion of personal property as shown by the probate records in Balti- 
more. This investigation covers two periods of six years each, and 
The Outlook says of it: 


In Baltimore about one person in ten who dies leaves an estate. This means 
that about one-third of the families own some personal property besides their 
household furniture.* Among this property- owning class the distribution of 
personality during the six years ending in 1893 was as follows :** 


= Population Wealth 
Average | Num A egate ; 
Class. $ Percent- Percent- 
Wealth. ber age. ealth. age 
Property nothing... so... =| ic.) -2a-5 22> 11,828 OB36T 0 | o casore sie uiasots 28 ee 
Under $2,500 ......-seeee $ 858 | 3,675 20.72 $ 3,154,957 5.34 
From $2,500 to $25,000. .... 7,634 | 1,822 10.27 13,910,486 23.56 
Over:$25,000.~- oo cence - se 100,700 417 2.34 41,990,125 71.10 
Totalstrs-c le eee $ 3,310 | 17,842 | 100.00 $59,055,568 100.00 


2 Sra 
1 How strikingly thix corroborates the Massachusetts figures. 
2 Note: I have added to this table the non-property-owning class, the average 
wealth, and the percentages, ”” have mace up the diagrams which follow it., 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING BY PERCENTAGES THE ESTIMATED POP) 
LATION AND WEALTH DISTRIBUTIGN IN THE YEAR 1900. 
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In other words, about two-thirds of the property owners held 6 per cent of 


the property, while a small fraction of the property owners held twice as much 
as all the remainder. 


DOES IT MEAN DESPOTISM ? 

Can this continue and the Republic live? No; either the prop- 
ertyless masses will rise in either bloody or legal revolution and 
snatch from the wealthy some part of their ill-gotten gains, while 
destroying the rest in anarchy and war, or else a despotism of wealth 
more corrupting and subtly poisonous than that of church, king or 
aristocrat will fasten its slimy grip upon the throat of our civiliza- 
tion, and, while all is splendid on the surface, will drain its life- 
blood, till naught but a lifeless corpse remains to topple over at a 
touch from the barbarians it itself has created. 

Its causes are class legislation, inequitable taxation, monopolies, 
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and commercial fraud. Its remedies lie in a complete control over 
legislation by the whole people through the initiative and the refer- 
endum, a juster administration of our tax systems, and the introduc- 
tion of rapid progression into all our forms of taxation, but in 
particular into the inheritance tax, the income tax and the land tax, 
the taking over by the government of all monopolies, that they may 
be run in the interests of the people instead of the interests of a few. 
This does not mean a vast concentration of government by the 
national government operating all these monopolies, but whenever 
the monopoly is local only the local government should have control 
of it. When it is a state monopoly the state government should con- 
trol it. And only when it is national in its scope and operation 
should the national government control it. And, lastly, by more 
drastic legal restrictions, by a more efficient administration of the 
laws we have, by a higher public opinion, and by a growth of the 
spirit of brotherhood should commercial fraud be hedged closer and 
closer. To be fully understood these remedies should be expanded 
into a book instead of condensed into a paragraph. 

I began with a quotation from Ruskin, and I cannot do better 


than to close with one from the same source: 

The levy of blackmail in old times was by force and is now by cozening. One 
comes as ‘an open robber, the other as a cheating peddler, but the result to the 
injured person’s pocket is absolutely the same. There is also a confused notion 
in the minds of many persons that the gathering of the property of the poor into 
the hands of the rich does no ultimate harm; since in whosoever hands it may 
be, it must be spent at last and thus, they think, return again to the poor. This 
fallacy has been again and again exposed; but grant the plea true, and the same 
apology may, of course, be made for blackmail, or any other form of robbery. 


* * x 


The Chicago School of Social Economy 


The Chicago School of Social Economy now has branch classes in Ogden, 
Utah; St. Louis, Mo.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Cleveland, O.; New Castle, Pa.; Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Port Chester, N. Y., and many other places are taking steps toward 
an early beginning. 

The fifth lesson in the series deals with the assumptions of the political 
economists. Here is the argument on the “Origin of Capital”: 

The political economists assume that the origin of capital, 7. e., of the pri- 
vate ownership of land and machinery and the resulting dependence of the many 
on the consent of the few for an opportunity to live was the result of saving, 
thrift and enterprise. 

There is no place where the political economists do greater violence to the 
truth than in this assumption. When confronted with the facts of history they 
admit that the facts are against them, but they obstinately continue to teach as 
scientifically true that which is known and admitted to be historically false. 
Take, for example, the following from Francis A. Walker, whose political econ- 
omy is the text book in a large number of schools and colleges. I am quoting 
from the very book which I studied as a college student. He says: (Walker, pp. 
62-64.) 

“The origin of capital is so familiar that it need not be dwelt upon at length 
here. A very simple illusration may suffice. Let us take the case of a tribe 
dwelling along the shore and subsisting upon fish caught from the rocks which 
jut into the sea. When the fish are plentiful the people live freely, even 
gluttonously. When their luck is bad they submit to privations which involve 
suffering, reaching sometimes to the pitch of famine. Now, let us suppose that 
one of these fishermen, moved by a strong desire to better his condition, under- 
takes to lay by a store of fish. . . He denies himself and accumulates in 
his hut a considerable quantity of dried food. This is wealth. Whether it is 
to become capital or not depends upon the use which is to be made of it. If 
destined to be merely a reserve against hard times it remains wealth ;but does not 
become capital. 

“But our fisherman, in laying by his store of fish, has higher designs than 
to equalize the food consumption of the year. As the dull season approaches he 
takes all the food he can carry and goes to the hills, where he finds trees whose 
bark can be easily detached by sharp stones. Again and again he returns to his 
work in the hills, while his neighbors are painfully striving to keep themselves 
alive. At the end of the dull season he brings down to the water a canoe, so 
light that it can be borne up his shoulders, so buoyant that he can paddle it out 
to the ‘banks,’ which lie two or three miles from the shore, where in one day he 
can get as many fish as he could catch off the rocks in a week. 

“The canoe is capital; the fisherman is a capitalist. He can now take his 
choice of three things. He may go out in his canoe and bring home supplies of 
fish, which will allow him to marry and rear a family in comfort, and with his 
surplus hire some of his neighbors to build him a hut, their women to weave 
him blankets and their children to bring water from the spring and wait upon 
his family; or, secondly, he may let out his canoe to some one, who will be glad 
to get the use of it on payment of all the fish one family could fairly consume, 
and himself stay at home in complete idleness, basking in the sun or, on stormy 
days, seeking refuge in his comfortable hut; or, which is more likely, he may, 
thirdly, let out the canoe and himself turn to advantage the knowledge and ex- 
perience acquired by making canoes. Again and again he will appear 
upon the shore, bringing a new canoe, for the use of which a score of his neigh- 
bors will clamorously compete.” 

To all this it must be said that this illustration shows the origin of capital, 
except in the following particulars: (1) There never was such an Indian. The 
first canoe was the result of centuries of paddling about the water. No one 
man made it nor possessed it when it was made. (2) If there had been such 
an Indian he would not have shed for himself only, but for the tribe along with 
the rest, and he would have been as ignorant of the “banks” three miles from 
the shore as he was of the building of canoes. The “banks” were found and used 
in common, and to this day the ‘fishing banks” are common property and are 
used co-operatively. (3) Bees, squirrels, ground hogs and Indians never lived 
after the manner outlined. Jt was reserved for capitalism to put its workers in 
a position to live gluttonously a part of the time (if at all) and to starve the rest 
of the time. The Indians, who were so advanced that they caught fish and used 
canoes, caught them for the tribai storehouse, and carried large stores in advance 
of the demand. (4) If such an Indian had made such a boat he would have 


been employed at once making boats and showing others how to make boats 
for the whole tribe. (5) If he had chosen to hold a boat for his own pleasure 
he would have been permitted to do so, but with two boats he would have been 
obliged to select one for himself and the other would have become tribal prop- 
erty if needed for the common good. (6) He could not have hired other Indians 
to fish for him or build a hut for him; neither could:he have hired the wives 
or children of his neighbors to become his family servants. The Indians of that 
stage of development served each other as equals, not as menials. That was 
reserved for the wage system to introduce. When Indians lived on fish each 
Indian was alike responsible for all of the duties of the husband and father for 
all of the women and children of the group. (7) He could not have rented his 
boat for a part of the catch. Such a proposal such Indians would not have 
understood. Rent is a part of the wage system. (8) He could not have led 
an idle life while others provided fish for him. He would have helped to get 
the fish or he would not have eaten. A leisure class, which others feed, is a 
part of the wage system. (9g) He could not have made boats for sale. There 
was no private market for private boats. (10) It is seen that in every particular 
this illustration, by which we are to learn the origin of capital, is contrary to the 
facts. It assumes capitalism to be already in existence and proceeds to show 
how capitalism might be born by having capitalism serve as midwife on the 
occasion’ of its own birth. Thus, in the name of science is a false position de- 
fended by an array of falsehood. 

John Stuart Mill, when facing this same question, admits that his theory 
does not at all agree with the facts of history. He says: “In considering the 
institution of property as a question in social philosophy we must leave out of 
consideration its actual origin in any of the existing nations of Europe.” He 
then proceeds to discuss the question by “supposing,” not an Indian, but an 
impossible “community, unhampered by any previous possession.’ He admits 
that no such community ever existed in Europe. The fact is that it never ex- 
isted anywhere else. The further fact is that in the study of social institutions 
by evolutionary methods the most important item of all is the “previous posses- 
sion,” the very thing which Mr. Mill ignores in his discussion of the origin of 
capitalism, 

The Duke of Argyll is more frank and truthful. In discussing this same 
question he says: “It is the field of war, the field on which possession—the 
right of exclusive use over some particular portion of the earth, has been won, 
or on which it has been successfully defended. We may like or dislike the 
steady contemplation of this truth, but it is a fact, nevertheless, whatever we 
may think of it.” 

It is admitted that with capitalism once in existence certain individuals may 
be able to so manage as to corner the fish market and so be able to compel the 
wives and children of their neighbors to become their servants, but capitalism 
itself, the private ownership of the means of producing and the means of life, must 
first be established. Not until the private ownership of the canoe was made of 
more importance than the life, liberty and equality of opportunity for women 
and children could such a capitalist be produced. It was necessary for the 
capitalistic class to appear, on the one hand, and for the serving class to appear 
on the other, before “saving, thrift and enterprise” could effect the rising of 
an individual from one class to the other; and the forcing of the class lines 
which separated the people into the two conditions of mastery and servitude, as 
Mr. Mill admits, as the Duke of Argyle directly states, was the work of war. 
War has taken the earth away from the people. Socialism will restore it to 
them. 

The whole lesson is full of exposures of the weakness and absurdity of the 
teachings of the political economists. 

For full particulars concerning this course of study, send a stamp to Walter 
Thomas Mills, 6416 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


Copies of THE CHALLENGE and postal card subscriptions may 
be secured any time at the Atlantic Hotel, 158 E. Van Buren Street. 
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Hale, Mo., July 29, 1901. 
Have just read your excellent 
Enclosed 
Will try to find you some 
subscribers when I come in from my well-digging 


Comrade Wilshire: ad yi 
paper and am greatly impressed with it. 
find money for a trial trip. 


tour. Am studying Socialism, every Sunday talking 
to the boys about organizing a Socialistic club after 
the Indianapolis convention. 

There are a few here that know the aims and 
purposes of Socialism, but not prepared to explain 
and defend it. Can do but very little for THe 
CHALLENGE while I am in a guessing contest with 
the Appeal to Reason. Mr. Bryan must be a little 
humiliated at such propositions as you make for him 
to run against. He is as silent as an Egyptian 
mummy. 

The resolutions introduced at the Buffalo confer- 
ence were as powerful as dynamite, beautifully con- 
centrated with great capacity; broad, short, scaling 
the highest summit of economic reformation. I wish 
you great success and hope you may have power to 
sway multitudes like the winds of heaven toss the 
bosom of the great deep, and teach the masses that 
Socialism is their only hope and remedy.; private 
capitalism the greatest curse in society; exchange 
competition for co-operation, wage-slavery for in- 
dustrial freedom; profit and money seeking for char- 
acter building, and the pursuit of knowledge and 
spiritual wisdom, promoting unfoldment, development 
and growth of the mental, physical, moral and spirit- 
ual faculties. ‘Take in all the trusts into one peo- 
ple’s trust and be in a position to distribute to them- 
selves all the product of their labor; and monarchy 
in industry to be forever abolished, preparatory to 
bringing in of the new time—the co-operative com- 
monwealth and collective ownership of the means of 
production and distribution. With kindest regards I 


close. Tueo. FouLzocus. 
KOK Ox 
North Ontario, Cal., Aug. 3, 1901. 
Mr. Wilshire :— 
Dear Sir: 1 shall be glad to do all I can toward 


increasing the circulation of THE CHALLENGE, and 
as an earnest of my good faith you will find en- 
closed fifty (50) cents in stamps, for which please 
send Ture CHALLENGE for one year to J. W. Phelps, 
No. Ontario, Cal. I find this a hard place to sow 
the seed, but will be glad to put some sample copies 
where they’ll do the most good. I have been passing 
my own copies around. 1 only have two up here, 
but they have been doing more than double duty. 
I have been sounding here to find some apostle of 
the two old parties who are willing to debate the 
subject in the hall, but none of them seem to think 
it worth their while. Strange, isn’t it? 

If it were not for the fear—yes, I confess it—of 
being branded as a crank so young in life, I would 
speak to them from a dry-goods box. We, all of 
us, haven’t your moral courage. May the gods smile 
on your efforts. Yours truly, 


E. L. Husparp. 
Shen ke we 


Battle Creek, Mich., Aug. 1, rgor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Sir: We are about to do some missionary 
work in the Socialist cause by advertising Socialistic 
literature through the capitalistic press and thus reach 
the people who most need our assistance. In order 
to do this successfully we must have very low rates 
on books, pamphlets and newspapers that we may so 
advertise. We, therefore, ask you what we may ex- 
pect from THE CHALLENGE in the way of discounts. 
If you publish any books or pamphlets we would be 
pleased to have your lowest cash price for these. 
Your early reply will greatly oblige, as we are 
anxious to get our book lists and combination offers 
arranged. Yours truly, 
Murray B. Woop Co. 
{[25c on CHALLENGE. Have few hundred copies 
“Solution of Trust Problem’ and “Why a _ So- 
cialist shouldn’t Work,” toc, 50 per cent off.] 


* *K 


Steelville, Mo., Aug. 1, 1901. 
Comrade Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I have tried hard to get subscribers for 
your valuable paper and at first I did succeed in 
getting 8 or 10, but now it seems harder than ever, 
as I am always talking and working for Socialism. 
I only get slurs and scoffs from the most of them; 
while many of them acknowledge that it would be 
a good thing to have such prosperity, when all would 
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be well provided for and live in content and luxury. 
But they say that could never be attained in our time; 
it is too good to be true, and they will not hold out 
their hands to save their soul and body. 

While there are now several Socialists here, they 
are afraid to speak out and work like I do. I know 
I lose trade and even the respect of many of our 
people by talking reform for their own good. 

Mr. Wilshire, I will work for you and would be 
glad to vote for H. G .Wilshire for President, but I 
tell you confidentially, you and I and all who are in 
business will lose trade by trying to help those who 
need it most. It is casting pearls before swine. I 
hope the trusts will squeeze the business life out of all 
the small dealers in the next year. Then we will get 
the social majority, and not before. 

Wm. BRANDLE. 


*x * * 


TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 
OF NEW CASTLE AND VICINITY. 
New Castle, Pa., Aug. 7, 1901. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: We want you in New Castle, 
aud we want you bad; 5,000 men on strike and no 
speaker in sight to explain Socialism to them. You 
can organize a branch here of 200 at the very start. 
If you can come let me know, so I can go ahead and 
advertise the meeting. For the sake of suffering 
humanity come. W. J. WHITE, 
Sec. Socialist Club. 
10 Sankey St., New Castle, Pa. 
P. S.—Banner town for Socialism in state. 
[ Will come as soon as Mr. Leon Greenbaum, Sec’y 
Socialist Party, arranges my itinerary—H. G. W.] 
* kK OK 


Leominster, Mass., July 30, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Comrade: The balance of my bundle order which 
I sent in almost two months ago arrived Friday, 
for which I thank you. Enclosed you will find $1.25 
for the 5 postals you sent me, which settles my bill. 
I, with several others, were disappointed in not be- 
ing able to hear your lecture at Clinton, Mass., but 
hope to hear you some time in the near future. 
If, at any future time, I can do anything for Tue 
CHALLENGE I would be pleased to do so. 
Fraternally, Rost. J. Key. 
Box 387. 


Moab, Grand Co., Utah, July 29, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I have just received sample copy of 
THE CHALLENGE. I would respectfully request you 
to let me know whether or not you can furnish a 
complete file of THe CHALLENGE from No. 1 to 30. 

Your paper is the best thing | have met with in 
Socialism. JI have been a subscriber to the Coming 
Nation, Appeal to Reason, Social Dem. Herald, Die 
Wahrheit, International Socialist Review for several 
years, but none of these presents the Socialist gos- 
pel as plainly as THE CHALLENGE... Please answer. 

Very respectfully, HENRY CROUSE. 


* * x 


,. Columbus, Texas, July 21, 1901. 
Editor Tie CHALLENGE :— 

My Dear Sir: The bundle you sent has been 
mostly distributed, and the posters posted; but our 
“friends, the enemy,” did not let them stay long. 

I would put my shoulder under THE CHALLENGE 
and help you give it a “boost,” but am in the Gal- 
veston storm belt and the boll-weevil district, and 
daily existence is the first subject uppermost for the 
present. However, I do not intend to be a drone. 
I am not an avowed Socialist, either, but expect to 
be a reserve force to help strengthen your efforts at 
odd times. I want man to be superior to gold. 

Fraternally yours, J. B. Gay. 


* OK OK 


Concordia, Kan., July 31, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Some time ago you sent me five 
cards. I have disposed of them; enclosed find $1.25 
to pay for same. Send me 10 more cards, as I can 
sell them. Our cause is gaining rapidly here. The 
people can’t be fooled all the time; the trusts are 
educating them faster than we can, but we are the 
ones that are educating the people as to the way 
out. If it were not for such men as you and Way- 
land of the Appeal to Reason, the people would 
never know where they are at. You are making 
a great and good fight. Keep a steady fire on the 
enemy. The game will come down. Your truly, 

W. B. WitraMs. 
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Winters, Yolo County, Cal., Aug. 4, 1901. 
THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: A Democrat wants the best So- 
cialist paper and authorizes me to decide. I decide 
for Tue CHALLENGE. Enclosed please find money for 
two copies. Yours for militant Socialism, 

S. B. Dunton. 


Epiror THe CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Kindly allow me space to make a few comments 
on the—in many ways excellent—review of and ex- 
tracts from Mr. Herbert N. Casson’s new book, “The 
Crime of Credulity.” As a- radical politically, and 
an agnostic religiously, I can say “Amen” to most 
of the sentiment contained therein, but protest, in 
the name of fair play and without any personal in- 
terest, against the general classification of the va- 
rious schools of “mystics,’ as Mr. Casson terms 
them, and also against some of his sweeping, off- 
hand charges. 

He groups Christian Science, mental science, spirit- 
ualism, Theosophy and various other cults together ; 
while some of them differ as radically with one an- 
other as they do with the orthodox churches. For 
instance, the first, or (according to Mrs. Eddy) “car- 
dinal” point in Christian Science, viz., “there is no 
matter,” is denied outright by mental scientists. That 
mind has great power in disease is denied by few, if 
any, reputable “regular” physicians. Hypnotism and 
telepathy are certainly not all “humbug.” However, 
much of fraud may be connected with it, modern 
spiritualism deserves better than contemptuous re- 
fusal to be allowed a hearing; for some of the world’s 
brightest lights in science and literature belong to 
this branch of “mysticism.” The statement that 
Christian and mental science oppose sanitation and 
hygiene strikes one as somewhat remarkable in view 
of the fact that nearly all mental science literature 
most emphatically insists on care of the body and 
physical development through exercise as an absolute 
requisite to success as a “healer,” in contradistinction 
to the “humiliation of the body” of the mystics of 
India. As Mr. Casson truly says: “Very few peo- 
ple in a million can stand where Maeckel stands, and 
breath the air of unadulterated rationalism.” This 
being the case, why try to discourage the “new 
thought” and drive its would-be votaries back to 
orthodoxy ? 

Certainly it is no more the evidence of weakmind- 
edness to believe in nineteenth and twentieth century 
miracles than in first century ones. Even so con- 
servative a publication as Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
states that, “The most obdurate materialists became 
convinced of a future life for man by the experimental 
evidence spiritualism supplied.” But this is not in- 
tended for a defense of any of the various theories 
attacked, but merely as a protest, from an agnostic’s 
standpoint, against a sweeping condemnation of many 
of our best people. Yes, I say “best people’—for 
I think the facts will bear me out in saying that 
there is a greater percentage of Socialists among these 
“mystics” than in any other class, with the possible 
exception of the free-thinkers. In this locality it is 
safe to assert that at least three-fourths of the spirit- 
ualists—and they are quite numerous—are Socialists. 
In the early days of the Populist movement we were 
sometimes taunted with the assertion that “infidels” 
were nearly always Populists, and my answer was 
that it was quite natural that the theological incono- 
clast should become a political one; that the same 
mind that questioned the infallibility of ancient be- 
liefs in religion would, as a matter of course, be more 
prone to doubt the wisdom of traditional political 
dogmas. The despised “mystic,” whether his views 
be right or wrong, is likely to be very useful timber 
in the Socialistic structure, for they usually possess 
one gift so often denied the conservative, that of 
moral courage—and it cannot be denied that this is 
a very useful, though somewhat rare, commodity 
these days. 

No, No! the apathetic conservative is the one to 
fear, as regards Socialistic progress; not the “mys- 
tic.” With all his great genius, which no one pre- 
tends to deny, Mr. Casson is prone to go from one 
extreme to the opposite. Once a Methodist preacher 
(see K. of L. Handbook), he now sneers at “Meth- 
odist revivals” and regrets that we cannot all “stand 
where Haeckel stands.” For a time the colony editor 
of the Coming Nation at Ruskin, Tenn., he yet wrote, 
after dissolving his connection with the colony, the 
most bitter attack on the colony system that it has 
ever been my lot to peruse; an attack so virulent 
that, if my memory serves me cotrect, the editor who 
published the ariicle (which called forth a storm 
of protest) apologized in the next issue for having 
done so. But Mr. Casson can’t help it; he’s built 
that way; and, though he may be unjust at times, his 
heart is in the right place, and from his high vantage- 
ground of the N. Y. Journal he is a power for good. 

Fraternally, Gro. OcLE. 

Molalla, Ore. 

P. S.—Success and a club of five to Tue CHAL- 
LENGE. 


H. G. Wilshire :— 

I hereby request that should this fall into the hands 
of a mechanic, he will assist the inventor in the 
introduction of an artificial leg, with money and 
skill, and all over the cost of production to be used 
for Socialism. G. L. Witson. 

North Ashtz Street, Brazil, Indiana. 


x ke * 
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What We Want. 


By JAmeEs JEFFREY ROCHE. 


We are the hewers and delvers who toil for another’s 
ain ; 

The ote clod, and the rabble, stunted of brow 

and brain. 

What do we want, the gleaners, of the harvest we 
have reaped ? 

What do we want, the neuters, of the honey we have 
heaped? 

We want the drones to be driven away from our 
golden hoard; 

We want to share in the harvest, we want to sit at 


the board; 

We want what sword or suffrage has never yet won 
for man: 

The fruits of his toil God promised when the curse of 
toil began. 


Ye have tried the sword and the sceptre, the cross and 
the sacred word, 

In all the years, and the kingdom is not here of 
the Lord. 

We are tired of useless waiting, we are tired of 
fruitless prayers. 

Soldier and churchman and lawyer—the failure, is it 
not theirs? 

What gain is it to the people that a God laid down 
his life, 

If twenty centuries after his world be a world 
of strife? 

If the serried ranks be facing each other with ruth- 
less eyes, 

And steel in their hands, what profits a Savior’s 
sacrifice ? 

Ye have tried, and failed to rule us; in vain to direct 
have tried. 

Not wholly the fault of the ruler, not utterly blind 
the guide. 

Mayhap there needs not a ruler, mayhap we can find 


the way; 
At least ye have ruled to ruin; at least ye have 
led astray. 
What matter if king or council or president holds 
the rein, 


If crime and poverty ever be links in the bond- 
man’s chain? 

What careth the burden bearer that Liberty packed 
his load, 

If hunger presses behind him with a sharp and 
ready goad? 

There’s a serf whose chains are of paper, there’s a 
king with a parchment crown; 

There are robber knights and brigands in factory, 
field and town, 

But the vassal pays his tribute to a lord of wage 
and rent; 

And the baron’s toll in Shylock’s with a flesh and 

blood per cent. 
The seamtress bends to her labor all night in a 
Narrow room; 

The child, defrauded of childhood, tiptoes all day at 
the loom; 

The soul must starve, for the body can barely on 
husks be fed; 

And the loaded dice of the gambler settles the price 
of bread. f 

Ye have shorn and bound the Samson, and robbed 
him of learning’s light ; 

But his sluggish brain is moving; his sinews have all 
their might. 

Look well to your gates of Gaza, your privilege, pride 
and caste; 

The giant is blind but thinking, and his locks are 
growing fast. 

—N. Y. Independent. 
OOK Ok 


Reciprocity or War 


The Evening Post has been requested by respecta- 
ble and sober-minded persons to express its opin- 
ion of a contribution by Mr. Brooks Adams in the 
Atlantic Monthly for August, under the title, “Reci- 
procity or the Alternative.” It would be easy te 
say that its only importance, in our opinion, is de- 
rived from the magazine in which it is allowed a 
place; but that would not be a satisfactory answer 
to persons who have been puzzled by Mr. Adams’s 
eccentric interpretation of history, and his applica- 
tion of past events to present conditions. 

Briefly, it is Mr. Adams’s contention that the 
United States has reached the point, as an indus- 
trial nation, where it is beginning to compete dis- 
astrously with other nations—that is, disastrously to 
them—that those nations are becoming irritated and 
will, in the course of time, be sufficiently exasperated 
to join together and make war upon us wi et armis, 
unless we grant them “reciprocity,” whatever that 
may be. Failing in this, he thinks that we ought to 
get ready to meet the expected attack by recruiting 
and drilling an army of 300,000 men, which can be 
put in the field in twenty days, together with an 
ample reserve of officers and supplies. A navy is 
still more important, and he thinks that “one hundred 
battleships and armored cruisers equipped and ready 
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for sea would hardly suffice.” Among other things 
needed for the coming crisis, he mentions, “fortified 
coasts and colonies and an effective transport ser- 
vice.” 


Our Lochiel’s warning is not the result of divina- 
tion or second sight, but is the teaching of history, 
in which Mr. Adams finds it an accepted theory that 
“war is only an extreme phase of economic com- 
petition; and if this postulate be correct, 1t follows 
that international competition, if carried far enough, 
must end in war.” ‘Lhe illustration which he chiefly 
relies on is an episode of the seventeenth century, in 
the reign of Louise XIV. He tells us that Colbert, 
the great minister of that monarch, took up the task 
of economic reform, and in the course of his en- 
deavors to make France the leading industrial nation 
in Europe, found Holland standing in his way—that 
is, she was outstripping France in the race for 
commercial supremacy. Confronted by this fact, 
“Colbert pondered the crisis long and anxiously, and 
deliberately decided that it would be cheaper to cut 
the knot by war. The final blow, which is 
said to have almost broken his heart, came in 1670, 
when, just as the French East India Company ad- 
mitted itself to be practicaily insolvent, the Dutch 
Company divided 40 per cent. Irom that moment 
Colbert recognized peaceful competition as imipos- 
sible and nerved himself for war.” 

lt is not absolutely essential to Mr. Adams's argu- 
ment that this episode in French history should be 
susceptible of verification, but he makes so much 
of it and relies upon it to such an extent that we point 
out that other historians differ from him, ‘Lhe com- 
monly accepted view is the one given in the latest 
edition of the Lneyclopadia Britannica, which says 
in substance that Colbert was greatly grieved and 
disappointed when Louis XLV, from motives of per- 
sonal ambition and private grudge, decided on war 
with Holland. Colbert was grieved because war 
would necessarily throw back and nullify his eco- 
nomic reforms. Since Mr. Adams refers vaguely to 
the letters of Colbert, without quoting any of them, 
it may be well to cite a few words from the history 
of France by Henri Martin, who had examined these 
letters in the light of current events. He says: 

“the commercial war so well conducted by Colbert, 
with his tariffs and differential duties, was no longer 
enough; it was a war of invasion and conquest that 
Louis XLV meditated, and there is no reason to 
doubt that this idea belonged to him alone. ‘ 
Colbert himself could not escape this necessity, al- 
though a direct and territorial attack against Hol- 
fand would naturally compromise all his arrange- 
ments and policy. He followed the movement which 
he could not openly oppose without destroying him- 
self.” 

The historian inserts a. foot-note at this place, 
saying that “M. P. Clement, in his ‘Histoire de Col- 
bert, concludes from letters, in which the minister 
expresses indignation against Holland, that Colbert 
had urged the war. ‘Lhe deduction does not appear 
to us sufficiently established. lt was with other 
weapons that Colbert had commenced and would have 
continued the fight.” 


Mr. Adams’s article is as flighty in its economical 
reasoning as in its historical illustration. It is as 
hard to attack his argument as it is to prove a nega- 
tive. ‘he way in which he habitually mixes up ir- 
relevant things may be inferred from a paragraph 
on the last page, in which he sums up his conclusions 
thus: 


“In a word, the experience of ages has demon- 
strated that alternatives are presented to aspiring 
nations in regard to the payment they will make for 
their prize. ‘(he one is the alternative of Cobden, 
the other that of Colbert. There is no middle course. 
Destruction has awaited the gambler who backs his 
juck, the braggart who would be at once rich, ag- 
gressive and unarmed.” 

Here we are told that alternatives are presented 


to aspiring nations in regard to the payment they 
will make for their prize. What prize? ‘there are 
various kinds of prizes in this world. ‘The only two 
here mentioned are those of the gambler and the 
braggart, the latter being an “aggressive” person and 
presumably one who seizes other people’s belongings. 
But the whole scope of the article which precedes 
the summing up relates to a nation which is not gam- 
bling at all, but is minding its own business yyith such 
assiduity that it is surpassing other nations in the 
cheapening of production. Much might be said 
against Mr. Adams’s assumption that the United 
States is about to surpass European countries in all 
kinds of production, giving them no chance to earn 
a penny, and therefore compelling them to fight for a 
living. Of course, if the time comes when they can- 
not produce anything which we are willing to take 
in exchange for our goods, we shall not send our 
goods to them. Then they will have an opportunity 
to work, and they will probably improve it by pro- 


ducing goods of their own instead of sending sol- ~ 


diers three or four thousand miles from home, at 
great expense, to fight us —N. Y. Evening Post. 
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What has become of our foreign credit balance? 
is the question naturally raised by Wall Street when, 
at the very hour of expanding American wheat ex- 
ports, shipment of gold to Europe is again discussed. 
The situation is not entirely new, even for this pe- 
riod of unparalleled surplus of export merchandise. 
A year ago this month, when excess of outward trade 
for the year to date had reached the huge sum of 
$309,000,000, eighteen millions in gold were sent 
abroad. Very nearly all of this went to England, 
although our merchandise exports to that country, 
in the same month of August, 1900, exceeded im- 
ports by $32,000,000. But though the trade phenom- 
enon is not now, it has been none the less perplexing 
to those who look for specific causes. What might 
be called the classic explanation—based on offsetting 
debits in the line of interest remittances, freight 
charges, and so on—will hardly meet the present case, 
because these liabilities are reasonably constant from 
year to year, and, if changed at all, have been re- 
duced with America’s wholesale repurchase of its 
own stocks and bonds from foreigners. On the other 
hand, America’s own investment in European se- 
curities, during the past twelve months, has been con- 
siderable. That period has embraced not only the 
purchase by our bankers and investors of something 
like $100,000,000 of the new British loans, $20,000,000 
German Imperial bonds, and various smaller Conti- 
nental public issues, but has also covered several 
very extensive purchases of private property, such as 
tne Leyland Steamship Line, for which not less than 
$15,000,000 was to be paid, with the London elec- 
tric traction “deals,’ which have involved remittance 
of upwards of $5,000,000 —N. Y. Evening Post. 

How to be a Socialist though married is the prob- 
lem before M. Jaures, the famous Socialist deputy 
and orator. No one seemed firmer in the faith than 
he, and it was a positive shock to all the brotherhood 
to learn not only that Comrade Jaures’s children were 
being educated at Catholic schools, but that his 
daughter, like any bourgeoise, had just received the 
first communion. ‘lo the demand for an explanation, 
which naturally followed, M. Jaures replied in very 
manly if dubiously Socialistic fashion. Even a So- 
cialist, he said, in the present imperfect state of so- 
ciety, might have a wife. This wife might have 
opinions of her own, which, though by no means 
those of her husband, were yet so much in the nature 
of ides fixes that her husband might be driven to re- 
spect them and even to act upon them. ‘This painful 
confession that consistent hostility to the Church and 
all institutions of the capitalist class must some- 
times yield to considerations of domestic harmony, 
was received by M. Jaures’s comrades with such gra- 
cious acquiescence that one must stipnose the com- 
mittee to have been made up, not of unattached and 
uncompromising Socialists—forlorn unmarried broth- 
ers—but of those who had given hostages to fortune. 
In any case it seems pretty clear that the difficulties 
of Socialism begin at home.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

It seems to us that such heavy remittance of cap- 
ital against purchases of European securities, com- 
bined with the uncertain but very large payments 
called for by Germany’s sale to us of its holdings 
of American securities, goes far to. explain the sit- 
uation. As regards gold shipments, too, it must be 
remembered that of the $25,000,000 gold or there- 
abouts imported from British America during the 
last twelve months, the greater part was Klondike 
product, the property of English miners of capitalists. 
It would be in the usual course of business that this 
gold should be shipped into the United States and that 
it should, in course of time, go forward to Great 
Britain. However this may be, it is quite cetrain 
that the money supply of the United States is not 
suffering in consequence. Much has been lately made 
of the “record-breaking” treasury gold reserve. But 
it happens also to be true, as shown by the govern- 
ment’s estimate of August 1, that the amount of 
gold in the country’s general circulation, outside the 
treasury, is at the present time the largest in its his- 
tory. It exceeds by $56,000,000 the record of a year 
ago, and is greater by fully $200,000,000 than the 
highest figure prior to 1897—-N. Y. Evening Post. 


Many years ago the remark was made that repre- 
sentative government was on its trial; looking at 
its results we are justified in adding that it has al- 
ready been tried and found wanting. The poet 
Longfellow makes his Miles Standish say: “If you 
wish a thing to be well done you must do it your- 
self, you must not leave it to others.” ; 


The Italian Socialist party has won a brilliant 
triumph at Stradella, where the candidate of the 
party, Citizen Montemartini, was elected by 2,727 
votes to 2,275 against the former member, Count 


Arnabaldi. 
Kk Ok 


Each man’s soul changes according to the nature 
of his deeds, for better or for worse.—Plato. 
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THE CHALLENGE MOVES TO NEW YORK 


This is the last issue of THe CHALLENGE to be published in 


Los Angeles. Hereafter the publication and business office will be 
at 2525 Park Row Building, New York City, to which address all 
communications of whatever nature should be sent. There will be 
no delay in the service of the paper to its patrons, as Mr. Wilshire 
is on the ground and will see that everything is done on time. 

Mr. Wilshire has had the removal of THE CHALLENGE to New 
York in contemplation for some time, and it is doubtless a wise 
step. The rapid growth of the paper’s circulation and its low sub- 
scription price make it imperative that advantage be taken of the 
best and latest machinery to the end that the cost of production be 
reduced to a minimum, while the thickly populated Eastern states 
offer a field for work for such a paper as THE CHALLENGE, that 
the more sparsely settled West cannot do. 

Mr. Wilshire directs me to extend his heartiest thanks to the 
comrades of Southern California for their earnest and efficient as- 
sistance in building up THE CHALLENGE to a point where he is justt- 
fied in moving it to a broader field. —A. B. Bynon. 
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HANNA'S INDELIBLE MARKS 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Monday, Aug. 5, 1901. _ 

I returned direct to New York from Indianapolis, with the main 
body of the Eastern delegates, and as the day of arrival was pat- 
urday, Hilquit persuaded Harriman and myself to remain true to 
the cause by martyrizing ourselves down at Long Beach visiting at 
his summer cottage over Sunday. It was a good test of our quality, 
but we met the enemy gallantly, in fact, going into the breakers after 
him. ‘This morning [ called on my principal rival in the newspaper 
world, Mr. W. R. Hearst, and as he was out of town, Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, his editor, did the honors. 

Brisbane is the man who writes the ‘“‘pretty near but not quite” 
Socialistic editorials in the New York Journal. He comes honestly 
by what Socialism he has, as his father was one of the Brook 
farmers, along with the late Mr. Dana, editor of the Sun, and the 
rest. He referred to this, saying that Dana had often said, “Well, 
Brisbane, dear fellow, you will get over this as you get older and 
richer, particularly the latter,—I did.” Brisbane was confident that 
if it depended on his getting rich to get rid of his Socialism, that 
Socialism was a sure stayer. 

One thing that is significant in his remark is that it bears 
out the general sentiment that the man relying on literature for a 
living, rarely gets rich. 

We hear so much from certain quarters about the fear that 
genius would not be properly rewarued under Socialism. I would 
like to ask how the best brains are rewarded today? They are 
lucky to get an assurance of any kind of a living at all, and they 
rarely get more than this. I could run over the names of hundreds 
of men well known in literature today who even when they have 
good incomes never “save” anything. 

If there is one editor who could “save,” 


bf 


it is Brisbane. Here 


he is at the head of the greatest newspaper in the world. Hearst 
is notorious for paying generous salaries. I do not know what he 
gets, but it is a very large amount, yet he frankly avers he will never 
be rich. Why? Simply because he “‘spends” all he gets. 

Some good souls may say, “It serves him right. A man that 
spends the whole of a big salary deserves to be poor.” 

This may be true, but nevertheless, inasmuch as such men of 
genius, lawyers, doctors, actors, editors, artists, etc., are notorious 
for spending all they make, the fact remains with us that their pay 
amounts to simply a living given them by society in exchange for 
their services. 

It is really one of the characteristics of a genius to be a spend- 
thrift. A genius is a man who has a great idea to express and who 
has the talent to express it. In a way an artist is expressing himself 
just as much when he paints his pictures as when he builds a great 
house possibly far beyond his means. His very genius itself forces 
him into extravagance. 

As society is arranged today the genius has every temptation 
and every facility to live beyond his means. He, above all others, 
is fiercely sensitive to his environment and naturally tries to make 
it fully responsive to him. His emotional wants are infinitely more 
imperative to him than to those of ordinary mould. 

A fine house, a steam yacht, luxurious furniture, statuary, ob- 
jects d’art, beautiful natural scenery, are much more a part of the 
life of the artist than to the business man. ‘They are the very 
breath of life to him. He must have them or he instinotively feels 
that his spiritual life is starving. He feels the monstrous ugliness 
of modern life and strives to create conditions that will hide as much 
of it as possible from his gaze. 

Under Socialism this ugly world of ours will be transformed 
to an earthly paradise. The artist then will have no desire to beau- 
tify any single part for his own especial enjoyment, and particularly 
at his own expense, as he is forced to do today. His reasons for 
private extravagance will have disappeared. What he does will 
be for the public, and the only reward that he will care for will be 
the appreciation of the public. 

It will be a great audience to appeal to in those days when all 
are educated and cultivated, having leisure to learn, know and ad- 
mire the beautiful and true. 

Now, Mr. Brisbane, I hope you will never blame me for pre- 
venting a raise in your salary, and call out, “I say, Wilshire, Mr. 
Hearst was just about to double my salary when he read your letter 
and changed his mind at once. He said that no matter what I 
got, that you said I would be sure to spend it and wind up at the 
end of the year just so much behind anyway, so he had decided 
to “save” my salary for me and present it to me in a lump sum 
when I retire from the strenuous.’ ”’ 

I asked Mr. Brisbane regarding the probability of Mr. Hearst 
establishing more newspapers in other cities in addition to San 
Francisco, Chicago and New York. He made the very philosophic 
and at the same time significant remark that “there was not much 
more reason why Mr. Hearst should confine himself to three dis- 
tributing cities for his news than an express company should con- 
fine itself to three cities to distribute its merchandise.”’ Stand from 
under, you trembling editors and newspaper proprietors. When the 
shadow of Hearst floats over a town he causes as much cackling 
and fluttering in editorial hen yards as does a hawk over a barn 
yard. Let me advise you, brothers, to sell out now to some sucker 
while you have a chance. 

While talking with Mr. Brisbane, Mr. Davenport, the great 
cartoonist, of Hanna dollar mark fame, looked in on us. He is not 
much of an advertisement of our climate, as he has filled out that 
six foot frame of his with about fifty extra pounds of flesh since he 
drifted into strenuous life in New York. He related a funny anec- 
dote of Mark Hanna. It is well known that Davy’s cartoons worked 
on Hanna’s nerve and he did not have the sense to conceal it. When 
speaking in Ohio during the last campaign he would always ask 
his audiences if anyone could see any dollar marks on his coat; 
then when nobody spoke up he would smole a great smile. How- 
ever when he spoke in Tiffin,and asked the question, one fellow 
on the front benches yelled out, “Yes, I see them, all over you.” 
Hanna was discomfited a moment. Then stepping forward on the 
stage he turned out his coat for closer inspection to the fellow who 
said he saw things, asking him to pick them out, so the audience 
could see them also. The man then cried out, “They are not on 
your coat, d—n you, they are on your hide.” Hanna did not pursue 
the subject further—H. G. W. 
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A Letter From Hyndman 


9, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S. W., 13th July, 1901. 
My Dear Wilshire :-— 

As usual on Saturday I send you a letter. I see you have now 
got a New York office for your “CHALLENGE,” and that I should 
say would tend to help you much in making it a national organ. I[ 
hope your oratorical tour turned out a thorough success. One thing 
is certain, the constant repetition of your challenge to Bryan, and 


-his refusal to meet you, can do that Democratic leader no good. 


Philip Jackson, of Rochester, New York state, a member of 
your party, called to see me last night. He seems to be a very sensi- 
ble, level-headed sort of man. He is an Englishman who has become 
completely Americanized, and [ took him for a native-born Yankee 
—if a New Yorker is a Yankee. He has been taking a bicycle tour 
through England, and declared to me that in his opinion the work- 
ing classes here are uterly hopeless, and ‘he sees no prospect of any 
improvement so long as such ignorance prevails as he has encoun- 
tered. That, as you know, has been my opinion for a long time past, 
though I have endeavored to shut my eyes to it, and it was strange 
to hear this quite independent observer confirm my own views so 
completely. Unless some great change takes place, which I think 
myself is impossible, we are not far off from a very dangerous 
crash here. Talking with Perks of Fowler Perks, I found to my sur- 
prise, that the was exactly of the same opinion, though of course 
from a very different point of view. He said that the persistent 
efforts of the organized workers here to restrict the output of ma- 
chines placed us at a hopeless disadvantage in the competitive mar- 
ket. This I have repeatedly told them myself. It is only another 
form of the old Luddite machines breaking, and although I do not 
at all approve of the American driving system, I equally object to 
this silly attempt of skilled laborers to render improvements in ma- 
chinery practically useless by insisting upon limitations which can- 
not be maintained in the face of outside competition. Altogether, 
with this war dragging on, and the rottenness, now more manifest 
than ever, of our entire party system, the outlook here is bad. Wil- 
frid Blunt writing to me the other day said that he saw all the signs 
and tokens of the pre-revolutionary period in France reproduced in 
our Society of today. ‘There is more of this, I think, than many 
people think. 

It is curious to note how anxious the half-way house people 
are to make out that Marx’s analysis is all wrong, and that this 
stupid fellow Bernstein is a useful critic. As a matter of fact, he is 
quite a second-rate person, as you know, and with the trust system 
developing as it is, first with you and then with us, and on the 
Continent, it is a little too late in the day for a man to tell us that 
capitalism is not itself preparing the way for the Socialist develop- 
ment. Afiter all, the best evidence that we have passed the merely 
tentative stage in our theorizing and have reachd a “positive” level, 
is that we are now able to forecast economic events. This both you 
and I have done in regard to America, Europe and India. To my 
mind, the verification of those predictions, over so wide an area, 
completely justifies our claim to the possession of a scientific key to 
modern social development. It answers to Lewis H. Morgan’s 
great discoveries with reference to ancient society. 

Business is again exceedingly dull, and there is a financial panic 
either developed or suppressed in every European country. 

We have received a case full of pomelos, which we attribute to 
your kind remembrance of us. Thank you. 

Anything which you think is worth printing in this letter you 
can use—always, of course, relying upon you to cut out any personal 
matter. 

If there is anything which Jack London has written besides 
“Son of the Wolf,” let me know. I have a mind to make a literary 
study of his writings. If he does not write too much, or get into 
some mannerisms as too many do, I think he will produce something 
very good, indeed. I quite agree with you about the extraordinary 
merit of those Yukon tales. They are unequal, but the best are very 
good, indeed. Yours very truly, H. M. Hynpman. 

[McClures have just published another series of Yukon Tales 
by Jack London, entitled, “God of His Fathers.” They are wonder- 
ful. He should have a great future—H. G. W.] 
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Woman And Christianity 


N. McD. Phelps. 
A great deal has been said in regard to the enslavement of women by the 
Christian’s creed, and infidels have made that the main plank in their platform 
of unbelief, namely, the impossibility of a being clothed with divine attributes, 


creating a soul clothed in immortality, a brain whose perceptive qualities in many 
ways has proven if not superior to man, at least in no wise inferior—to be the 
servant and slave of another. We acknowledge with shame that the interpre- 
tation given to the Scriptures by theological snobs, and self-conceited apes with 
their hair parted in the middle, who have gone to the schools prepared and man- 
aged by the long-haired sponges, who make humbug the means by which they 
earn their bread—have so defined it, who have iabored and still labor to hold 
woman in bondage through her fealty to God. Now, Christ was the first Socialist, 
and under Grace, and we deny that Christianity as preached by Christ, holds any 
other than the broadest principles of Socialistic equality, and in fact, the first 
band of Socialists on record were the disciples of Jesus; when in the pentecostal 
days believers were multiplied, both men and women, and they had all things 
in common, neither said any of them that aught of the things he possessed was 
his own, but they had all things in common and thus “had favor of God and 
man, eating their bread in gladness and singleness of heart.” ‘The doctrine of 
the subjection of woman is not the doctrine of Christ; it is man’s interpretation 
of that which Paul conceded to the heathen nation in proof of his assertion that 
he became “‘all things to all men that thereby he might win some to Christ,” and 
we have no greater proof of his non-infallibility than the mistakes he made, 
for had he have been infallible we would have looked onward down the line of 
ages and made provision for the confusion that has been wrought through rele- 
gating to man in the most minute sense of the word the privilege of proclaiming 
himself as master. Such liberty partakes of the veil and the harem, of the 
beast, of all the horrors of licentious liberty on the part of man and slavish loss 
of individuality, either of body or soul on the part of woman. Now all these 
things Christ died to abolish, and the shame of it is that the professed followers 
of Christ, clothed in bifurcated garments—the most conspicuous of which is a 
long-tailed Prince Albert, are in a measure the most conspicuous in their efforts 
to chain womanhood to the old Corinthian cart wheel of eighteen hundred years 
ago. Why, if it had not been that God endowed sensible women with the desire 
to do a little in the way of exegesis for herself, the whole sex would have been 
infidels, for who would worship a God that had no more perceptions of right 
than to create and endow a creature with brain and soul of the highest order, 
filled with a desire to obtain all that is promised in the words life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and yet leave them in the grossest and most servile 
subjection to a sex in many ways their inferiors, and in no ways their superior? 
Think of condemning the Catholic Church for her presumptuous doctrine in 
making the infallibility of the Pope a question admitting no dispute, and yet 
setting up a number of popes among the disciples of Christ and investing them 
with “thus saith the Lord,” and “you, dear sisters, must submit for it is the 
command of God,’ making God responsible for Paul’s and Peter’s notions in 
regard to their superiority. Why these advocates of an unwritten gospel do not 
give Paul the credit of being infallible when he advises men not to marry and 
that in direct contradiction to God’s express command, who sent them forth to 
marry and replenish the earth. The old ecclesiastreal slave-driver and ministerial 
speculators in the souls and bodies of men and women, used Brother Paul as 
God’s mouth-piece, in order to make God responsible for the hellish system of 
slavery. King James’ translators were very much exercised because David and 
Paul were at variance in that sixty-eighth Psalm, “Brother Paul says, ‘Suffer 
not a woman to teach.’ Here David says, “the Lord gave the word—great was 
the army of women that published it. We'll just put company for woman, and 
that will put David where be belongs.” Let David rip! Over there in Genesis 
where the Lord pronounces the curse on Eve, we’ll just divide his speech and put 
what he says to her about ruling over her husband in the 4th chapter and last 
part of seventh verse. It will prove a little confusing, and the men of today 
added on, ‘““We’ll just vote with the old parties and license her to run houses 
of prostitution, but we won't ordain or license her to preach; oh, dear no! It 
would be dreadful, for God says, “‘Woman must learn of their husbands at home.” 
That is a falsehood as black as the hearts of the false representatives of a gar- 
bled gospel, and to all those who judge our religion by the light these modern 
long-haired representatives of Biblical truths have placed upon the suffering 
world we would declare the error to be of man and not of God, belonging to 
that class known and designated among senible women as “Theological Dudes,” 
who call Paul God, something he never did himself, hold up their hands in 
horror when women who have been spendng their time acquiring knowledge, 
declare that Paul was no more God than Moody or Spurgeon was God; who 
indulge in “Oh!” and “Ah!” rolling up of eyes etc., because women think for 
themselves, believing God knew what he was about when he left these same whip- 
snappers out, and made women his partner in the plan of redemption, without 
which these same little apes could get no higher toward heaven than they could 
lift themselves by their bootstraps. The sooner women as a whole recognize 
themselves as slaves to priestcraft the better it will be for them, a suffering 
world and a prostituted gospel. The Divines invented the ducking stool; the 
Bruncks the instruments of torture, the burnings, the drownings for witchcraft, 
etc. Christ said, ‘Go and sin no more.” Christ opened the door of the harem 
and commanded the son to reverence his mother. Your little one-horse preacher 
of today takes it upon himself to tell his mother her place. 

Nay, Jesus is woman’s liberator, the Gospel of Christ sets her free. It is the 
army of Prince Alberts, who suck the blood of the laboring man; who keep 
white hands on washwoman’s nickels; who try to make the gospel of life and 
liberty of no effect. Let the rallying word of our incoming century be, 

“Down with priestcraft; up with the Gospel of Christ.” 
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What to do With Trusts 
By Prof. Frank Parsons. 


The Billion-dollar Steel Trust, with its president 
receiving $1,000,000 salary yearly, has startled the 
business and newspaper world to serious protest and 
alarm, but it is no surprise to the student of in- 
dustrial evolution. Just as in eariy times families 
and tribes gravitated into the political unions we 
call “states” and “nations,” so individuals and cor- 
porations are gravitating into the industrial unions 
we call “trusts” and “combines.” Union is a most 
excellent thing. It is only the perversion of the 
benefits of the union that is wrong. If one man or 
a few men take to themselves the benefits of a polit- 
ical union, we call it a despotism, and if one man or 
a few men get control of a great industrial union 
and absorb its benefits for themselves, that also is 
a despotism. It is not union that should be opposed, 
either political or industrial, but the despotic con- 
trol of the union in the interests of a few. 

Every combination must have management to di- 
rect its energies. When, long ago, the chiefs and 
leaders of political unions felt their strength, they 
began to abuse their power and establish monarchies 
and aristocracies. When the people realized the 
oppressions to which they were subjected and gained 
sufficient strength and courage to resist, they rose 
against their political masters and established con- 
stitutional government and democracy in place of 
despotism. ‘They kept the union, but decreed that 
it should be managed in the interest of the whole 
people and not in the interests of a part only. In 
the same way now, the people are realizing more 
and more that the managers of industrial combina- 
tions are abusing their power, and there is no doubt 
that the people will ultimately demand the same 
sort of a change in the management of industrial 
groups that they have demanded in the management 
of political groups—they will dethrone the kings and 
emperors of the railway, the market and the fac- 
tory, take possession of the great industrial (trusts 
and combines in the interest of the public, make the 
managers elective, and subject them to the restraint 
of an industrial constitution intended to secure in- 
dustrial liberty, justice and equality, just as in 
former times they made the managers of political 
combinations elective, and subjected them to con- 
stitutions intended to secure political liberty, justice 
and equality. 

The people are not ready yet, however, for the 
establishment of industrial democracy, and, in the 
meantime, trusts and combines must be kept within 
sight of the public interest by measures of control. 
It is of no use whatever to attempt to destroy trusts 
and combines and force their members back to com- 
petition. Industrial combination exists in obedience 
to a law higher than any that congress or legislature 
can enact, namely, the Jaw of industrial gravita- 
tion. The strength and economy of union, as soon 
as they are thoroughly understood, irresistibly draw 
men together, openly if permitted, sccretly if the 
law forbids open combination. While, however, it 
is not possible to destroy industrial combination, it 
is possible to guide it into wholesome channels. It 
is possible to make it co-operative to a large extent 
instead of aggressive. The core of the trust is 
private profit, and its foundation is railway dis- 
crimination, or tariff protection, or other special 
privilege. Organization for service is good, but 
organization for plunder is bad. If private profit 
can be tied to co-operative and public-spirited organ- 
ization, capital will rush into co-operative and pub- 
lic-spirited forms of union as cagerly as it now 
rushes into anti-public forms. 

This change in the incidence of profit can be 
brought about by the abolition of tariff duties on 
trust products, the public ownership of railways, 
giving equal rights to all and destroying discrimina- 
tion in favor of the great trusts, and through a ju- 
dicious use of the power of taxation. ‘Take the pres- 
ent rate of taxation in ordinary competitive busi- 
ness as the median level. On co-operative indus- 
tries make the taxes progressively lower than the 
median level in proportion to the degree of co-oper- 
ation and the size of the union. The larger the 
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combination, and the wider it opens its doors to the 
interests of the public and employes, the lower the 
rate of taxation upon it should be. On aggressive 
anti-public trusts and combines the taxes should be 
placed above the median level, higher and higher, 
in geometric ratio, according to the size of the com- 
bine and the intensity of its exclusion of public in- 
terest. If an industrial organization will open its 
books to public inspection, keep water and _ infla- 
tion out of its capital, adopt profit-sharing with 
its employes, agree to the fixing of prices and wages 
by a board of arbitrators, one elected by the labor 
involved in the industry, one by capital and one by 
practice, making the public and employes partners 
in the management and sharing with workers and 


consumers in just proportion the whole profits be- ° 


yond a reasonable interest on the actual capital and 
a moderate sinking fund against loss and deprecia- 
tion, its tax rate should be low. If an organiza- 
tion adopts the complete co-operative principle, its 
tax rate should be lower still. On the other 
hand, an organization that seeks to establish a great 
monopoly to control the market in private interest, 
and capture millions of wealth from the people, 
to build the fortunes of a few, should be taxed at 
rates far above the median level, and a trust entirely 
dominated by the spirit of conquest, that seeks the 
ruin of all competitors, should be taxed out of ex- 
istence. 

Under such laws, properly enforced by honest and 
intelligent men, capitalists would be sure of a good 
profit by combining along co-operative lines, while 
if they combined in aggressive, anti-public forms, 
the progressive tax laws would absorb the whole, or 
perhaps more than the whole, of the profits on their 
business. If any reader doubts whether capitalisis 
can be persuaded to organize in public-spirited, co- 
operative unions, let him read the account of the 
splendid offer recently made by Tom L. Johnson 
to the city council of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. John- 
son, who has been one of .the great street railway 
magnates in America, offered to take the street rail- 
ways of Columbus on a 25-year franchise, estab- 
lish a three-cent fare, raise wages 16 per cent, agree 
to subject all books, vouchers, contracts, etc., to 
the inspection of city officers; publish quarterly, 
for free distribution, full reports of the financial 
condition and doings of the road, receipts, expenses 
of all kinds, profits and the use made of them, rates 
of wages in different grades, and the salaries of the 
officers; give the city the right to reduce fares from 
time to time below three cents, provided it does not 
interfere with the payment of necessary expenses 
and six per cent of the actual cost of the plant, 
and the maintenance of a sinking fund sufficient to 
extinguish, during the franchise term, any bonded 
debt created to pay for the actual cost of the plant; 
give the city, also, the option to purchase the road 
at any time by paying so much of the cost thereof 
as may at the time of purchase remain after deduct- 
ing the sinking fund; and provide for settlement of 
labor disputes by arbitration, including all questions 
of hours, wages, etc. This offer was made by. a 
great capitalist, even without the pressure of dis- 
criminative taxation which would attach profit to 
co-operative and public-spirited enterprise, while 
burdening aggressive enterprise with a tax so high 
as to greatly diminish profit or even abolish it alto- 
gether. Mr. Johnson assured the Council of Colum- 
bus that his offer was not a philanthropic or cleemo- 
synary one, but would return an ample profit upon 
the legitimate invéstment. If great capitalists can 
be found: to enter upon such public-spirited under- 
takings without the pressure of the tax laws we have 
proposed, how much more readily will capitalists 
enter upon co-operative and public-spirited organiza- 
tion when that becomes, through wise taxation, the 
only means of realizing a reasonable and certain 
profit upon the capital invested? 

The great difficulty with this plan, of course, will 
be to find men sufficiently honest and strong to en- 
force the measures proposed. At present the giant 
combinations largely control our governments, as 
well as our markets. With the initiative and refer- 
endum and the popular recall, however, there is rea- 
son to believe that the people could regain control 


of their governments and compel their officers to 
enforce the law against the trusts, not to destroy 
combination, but to direct it into just and useful 
channels. If, after proper trial, such methods of 
control, or others that may be proposed, should fail 
to meet the case, there will at least be one last 
remedy—the people can successfully apply whenever 
they unite to demand it, namely, the socialization of 
industries seriously affected by monopoly, whether it 
be natural monopoly or a legislative monopoly or a 
monopoly by combination. Co-operative industry or 
public management, one or the other, must surely 
come in every field threatened with the domination 
of monopoly. Private monopoly is anti-Christian, 
anti-Republican and anti-Democratic. Monopoly in- 
volves the power of taxation, which is a sovereign 
power, and private monopoly means sovereign power 
in private hands for private use. Only the people 
have a right to monopoly, for none but the people 
have a right to sovereign power. The spirit of pri- 
vate monopoly is commercial conquest, the spirit of 
old Rome dominating modern industrial life. If, 
under the influence of regulative laws and enlight- 
encd public sentiment, this spirit of commercial 
conquest can be replaced by the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, well and good; but if the monopolists defy 
the law and persist in conducting the great industries 
of the country for their private benefit, the people 
will rise and take their power from them and trans- 
fer the railroads and the mines, the oil wells, ete., 
to public ownership and establish democracy, just as 
surely as the people in less vigorous and enlightened 
times rose against their political masters, took their 
power from them, and established public ownership 
of the government. 

‘The great importance of dealing with trusts firmly, 
intelligently and without delay is strongly illus- 
trated by the statement of President Hadley of Yale 
in his recent lecture in the Old South church, to 
the effect that we shall have an emperor in Washi- 
ingion within the next twenty-five years unless we 
find 2 way to control the trusts. Not only do they 
threaten to capture our governments, municipal, 
state and national, they also threaten to absorb the 
wealth that ought to go to the farmer, the merchant 
and the laborer. In July, 1900, the Labor Depart- 
ment of the United States issued a bulletin contain- 
ing an investigation of trust prices and wages by 
Prof. Jenks of Cornell. The bulletin shows that, 
for the trusts examined, prices rose on the average 
150 per cent from 1896 to 1900, while trust wages 
rose less than 13 per cent. The labor bulletin also 
proves that “both the number and per cent of those 
receiving less than $5 a week were increased by the 
formation of the trusts.” This bulletin and other 
government reports show that while trust prices rose 
from 25 per cent to 500 per cent from 1896-7 to 1900, 
the average prices of farm products diminished 5 or 
1o per cent. ‘Vhe general average of prices in the 
period named rose about 30 per cent, a rise which 
was largely due to the enormous increase in trust 
prices. 

The farmer or mechanic have no trust or mo- 
nopoly. They sell in a competitive market, and buy 
in large part in a monopoly market. That is, they 
sell low and buy high, and the wider and stronger 
the grasp of monopoly upon our industries, the 
lower, relatively, the farmer and laborer will sell, 
and the higher, relatively, the prices at which they 
must buy. Wealth goes from the farmer in corn, 
cotton, wheat, ete, and equal wealth does not come 
back because the monopolist’s profit is many times 
bigger than the farmer’s proft. For example, barbed 
wire went up 150 per cent, while cereals fell 15 per 
cent from 1898 to 1g00—that is, for each 100 lbs. of 
barbed wire the wire trust takes three times as many 
bushels of grain from the farmer as was required 
three years ago, or for the same quantity of grain 
the farmer gets only one-third as many pounds of 
barbed wire as in 1808. 

The wealth coming to the farmer in return for 
the wealth that goes from him is growing less and 
less. The trusts are rapidly increasing in number 
and power, the farmer is paying more and more 
tribute to these kings of commerce every year. The 
great cities where the monopolists live are growing 


relatively richer month by month, and the country 
districts poorer. The Gulf stream sets from the 
farmer to the counting-room of the monopolists. 
The trusts are absorbing the wealth of the country. 

If the nation’s income is 25 billions a year, and 
the trusts and monopolies take 5 billions more than 
their goods or services are entitled to, there are 5 
billions less than there ought to be to go to the 
farmers, the merchants and laboring men. And as 
trusis extend their power the tribute paid to them 
becomes greater and greater, and the relative share 
of those who are unprotected by monopoly becomes 
less and less. 

The aggrandizement of one class and the relative 
impoverishment of other classes, if allowed to con- 
tinue, means the ultimate extinction of free institu- 
tions. A man who earns $1, $2, $3 or even $5 a day 
is an infinitesimal pigmy by the side of an elephan- 
tine trust magnate, with an income of $100,000 a 
day and the ownership of a whole cityful 01° »state- 
ful of property. The contrast hetween sovereign 
and subject in the old world is nothing to the 
contrast between the labori1g man and the monopo- 
list of full growth. The German emperor’s income 
is less than $8,000 a day, and he lives on that quite 
comfortably. But Carnegie, the ex-steel king, has 
an income of $40,000 a day, and Rockefeller, the oil 
emperor, has daily revenues variously estimated at 
$70,000 to $200,000 a day. He can buy the labor of 
a hundred thousand working men with his surplus 
income. How utterly insignificant are the posses- 
sions, influence, opportunities and liberties of the 
ordinary man as compared with the wealth and 
power of one of these great monopolists. Thus 
democracy is impossible under such conditions. Men 
are not equal before the law when the wealth of 
one is microscopic and the wealth of another is 
mountainous. The problem of dealing with the 
trust is the problem of preserving free government 
and political equality, and it behooves every thought- 
ful citizen to give the problem his most earnest 
and conscientious attention in order that rational 
and effective measures may be adopted while a 
peaceful solution is still possible. 
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A Socialistic Merchant Tailor 


By W. Wingrave Carver. 

Not the least astonishing feature of Socialistic 
ideas is the rapidity of their growth right in the 
very strongholds of the privileged classes. What 
can savor more of all that is aristocratic and anti- 
Socialistic than the establishment of a fashionable 
New York merchant tailor who is daily bossing the 
job of garment construction for the male members 
of New York’s most exclusive set? Who would ever 
dream that in such an atmosphere the profound 
principles of Socialism would take root and flourish 
and finally blossom in beauty? A case of this kind 
has been called to my attention by a friend who 
really handed to me a printed copy of a speech made 
on July 6, by J. A. Heckman, one of the most prom- 
inent of New York’s merchant tailor princes, secre- 
tary of the Merchant Tailors’ Sound Money League 
of New York City, an active member of the New 
York Merchant Tailors’ Society and one of the pillars 
in that sartorial temple known to science as the 
Merchant Tailors’ National Exchange, 
To be sure, Mr. Heckman, who is a prince of good 
fellows, would very likely dash his brains out against 
a feather bed were any rude or vulgar person to 
accuse him of being a Socialist; but like many an- 
other good soul he is unconsciously treading the 
path, straight and narrow, that leads to the economic 
heaven. Peace be unto him. But I am a little bit 
ahead of my story. 

From the printed address before me it appeareth 
that Mr. Heckman spoke before a large audience 
on the evening of the sixth in the luxurious apart- 
ments occupied by the Merchant Tailors’ Society of 
New York on Fifth avenue—on which thorough- 
fare, by the way, Mr. Heckman’s sartorial emporium 
is located. The apartments were crowded and cheer 
after cheer rent the air as the speaker made his 
points. The address was devoted to the subject, 
“Credit” and so creditable an effort was it that the 
society insisted on having it handed down to pos- 
terity in printed form. The speaker began as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is exceedingly difficult to fix upon any single 
institution of the early stages of the history of the 
human race and declare it to be a chief or controlling 
element in the growth of national life or in the ad- 
vancement of civilization, but it is undoubtedly true 
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that commerce and its direct influence upon econ- 
omic conditions in the middle ages stands prom- 
inently forth from among the many other institu- 
tions that together made for the improvement of the 
conditions of life and the elevation of general in- 
telligence.” 

Here is plainly stated the truth so well demon- 
strated by the primers of Socialism that commerce— 
which is the same thing as trade, business and 
“economic condition”’—is the keynote of the history 
of any period. This thought is further developed in 
a subsequent passage which reads: 

“In a consideration of the events of the Middle 
Ages * * * we become conscious of one domi- 
nating influence, namely, the spirit of adventure and 
discovery, and, while there may be differences of 
opinion as to the causes, there can be but one as to 
the result. Christianity played a most important 
part in the development of civilization, but I do not 
believe that its influence was not at all commensurate 
with that of the desire for the discovery of new 
lines of commercial development. Certainly this was 
the animating motive with all the early discoverers. 
Religion was used as a means to arouse public in- 
terest in maritime expeditions; but we cannot fail 
to be impressed with the fact that, while Christianity 
was sedulously exploited among such savage races 
as the explorers came in contact with, they never lost 
sight of the central idea of commercial profit, and 
the extension of Christianity was never permitted to 
interfere with the development of trade.” 

Mr. Heckman in his address showed how little real 
money was used in business and how stupendous 
public and private debts were. Business, he argued, 
very plainly was actually done on a credit basis and 
“money we can about say,” said he, “is no longer an 
absolute necessity. * * * If credit is incapable 
of creating anything our whole credit system is a 
mockery and our commercial development a dream.” 
—a conclusion essentially Socialistic, for the system 
is a ghastly mockery and our commercial develop- 
ment is a dream of horror to its manifold victims . 

After knocking down and dragging out the whole 
school of political economists on the subject of credit 
and doing some most astonishing “stunts” with 
statistics, Mr. Heckman finishes thus, still uncon- 
sciously a Socialistic “dreamer” : 

“There is one thought in conclusion that forces 
itself upon us, namely, that commerce and business 
are slowly, but surely, bringing about a condition of 
universal peace. The brightest minds and keenest 
intellects of the age [Wilshire, Morgan, et al] are 
turning their energies: from the consideration of 
purely political subjects to the solution of commer- 
cial problems. The tendency of the period of the 
world’s economic development is toward consolida- 
tion of industries on a scale of unexampled magni- 
tude and these huge combinations of credit based on 
uniformity of interest [Whose credit? What inter- 
est?] are controlling national politics to an extent 
hithero considered impossible. To the student of 
social progress the end is clearly in sight. There 
can be but one result. The merchant and the mer- 
cantile interests will determine future national pol- 
icies [They do now] and as business is prosperous 
in time of peace, and as war is an active agent of 
destruction, wars must finally cease. Let us then all 
pray for the coming of that glorious era when peace 
and the pursuit of peace shall alone control the 
destinies of the human race, and when every part 
of this round globe shall be finally utilized and 
made to yield up its wealth of product for the ad- 
vancement of humanity and for its greater happiness 
and comfort. Then we may hope for that bright day 
when the war drum beats no longer and the battle 
flags are furled in the parliament of nations, the 
federation of the world.” 

If Mr. Heckman and his colleagues will only work 
in addition to their praying, and work intelligently, 
then they will become Socialists and be conscious of 
the fact. That these sentiments expressed by him 
received a hearty welcome from an essentially aris- 
tocratic body like the New York Merchant Tailors’ 
Society, is proof that the principles of Socialism are 
making their influence felt in the most unexpected 
THe CHALLENGE should keep its eye on the 
society, whose address is 241 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. ip 
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The Pittsburg Dispatch, which, being situated in 
the center of the iron and steel region, ought to 
know, estimates that the properties of the steel trust 
on which an issue of $1,190,000,000 in stock and 
bonds is based, could be reproduced by a cash outlay 
of $304,000,000, the amount of the bonded debt. 
From this estimate it is apparent, then, that the 
property of the trust represents some 25 per cent 
of steel and 75 per cent of water—also steal. More- 
over, to insure 6 per cent on the common and 7 per 
cent on the preferred stock and 5 per cent on the 
bonds, an annual profit from operation of $72,250,000 
is required, more than 23 per cent on the $304,000,- 
000 required to reproduce the plants under the trust’s 
control. 
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Shall The Truth Prevail? 


And now we are asked to believe that Christopher 
Columbus was a fraud and a deceiver. According to 
a Paris dispatch, Henry Vignaud, the first secre- 
tary of the United Sates Embassy at the French cap- 
ital, who is said to be the greatest living authority 
upon that portion of American history pertaining 
to the discovery of the continent, has written a treat- 
ise in which he thus characterizes the Spanish nav- 
igator to whom is usually assigned the credit of hav- 
ing first opened up the Western Hemisphere to civ- 
ilization. Mr. Vignaud maintains that Columbus 
was a plebeian, an ignorant sailor and a fraud of the 
first magnitude, who simply carried out the instruc- 
tions of others. 

Some years ago we were told that the beautiful leg- 
end of William Tell, upon which so many interesting 
stories have been woven, was a myth, and that 
“there ain’t no sich a person.” Surely, this is an 
iconoclastic age. Are all the fond beliefs of our 
childhood days to be shattered, one by one? It 
looks as if it is an awful difficult thing to settle upon 
even the permanent facts of history. Perhaps, in 
the centuries to come, erudite scholars will be. writ- 
ing big volumes to prove that there never existed, in 
the twentieth century, such prominent characters as 
Grover Cleveland, William J. Bryan, H. Gaylord 
Wilshire—and others. 

Still it might be well to postpone for a brief period 
the pulling down of statues that have been erected 
to the great Christopher, or of renaming institutions, 
and countries, and vessels, and other things to which 
his name has been attached. Some yet more learned 
man may prove that Columbus was a prophet and 
a saint—Los Angeles, Cal., Times. 
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Wha Can We Believe ? 


Colonel Bryan refers with appivval to the maxim, 
“Honesty is the best policy.” Mr. Good steps in with 
the solemn protest against such teachings, and claims 
that our children should be taught to do right, not 
because it is the best policy, but because it is right to 
do right. In his rather lengthy epistle he says he 
wants his son taught honesty because Jesus taught 
honesty. When I reached this paragraph I am com- 
pelled to stop and ask, like the drunken congress- 
man, “where am I at?” Mr. Good knows as well 
as any of us that under our present competitive sys- 
tem it is impossible for anyone to follow the teach- 
ings of Jesus. His teachings are not broken and 
denied by an individual exceptionally miscreant or 
criminal, here and there; they are broken and defied 
by every one—by society as a whole. Society, as a 
whole, deliberately disobeys every one of the canons 
of Christ’s social code; moreover, it has incorporated 
its defiance into civil statutes, which are upheld by 
church, clergy, bench, jury, court and private con- 
science. This civil code, with deliberate forethought, 
defies and derides the social canons of Christ. 

I say that Christians, today, live in the midst of 
an economic system which forbids them living the 
life Christ bade them live. Is there a minister of 
the gospel anywhere to be found that will declare 
that he or any member of his church is living the 
life laid down by the lowly Nazarene? If so, brother, 
let me hear from you. A. M. Martin. 
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Unless he changes his mind, H. G. Wiishire, the 
wealthy Los Angeles (Cal.) Socialist, will return to 
Cincinnati shortly to test the Cincinnati ordinance 
that was quoted to him by a policeman, who stopped 
Wilshire from making a speech om Race street Sat- 
urday night. 

Wilshire is a former Cincinnatian, but for years 
has been living in the West. He is editor and owner 
of the Socialist newspaper, THe CHALLENGE, and 
some time ago became known as the man who offered 
W. J. Bryan $10,000 to debate with him. Wilshire’s 
presence in Cincinnati was made the occasion for a 
Socialist rally at the Lagoon Saturday night. After 
his speech there Cincinnati Socialists wanted him 
to cross the river and address crowds on the streets. 

About 9 o'clock, accompanied by Charles Dobbs, 
of Longville, Ky., state organizer of the party, Wil- 
shire started to speak at Race and Seventh streets. 
A crowd gathered, when a policeman told Wilshire 
he could not speak there, but that he would be per- 
mitted to make an address in the Court Street Mar- 
ket Place. 

Wilshire expressed indignation, and said: “If 
there is such an ordinance it can be broken in a test. 
It was broken in Los Angeles, and can more easily 
be broken here, because, I understand, it makes ex- 
ceptions. The streets are free to speech under the 
Constitution, and if this ordinance is not tested in 
thirty days I will come back and do it. I have not 
time now to take up the matter.” 

Wilshire then moved to the market place. He was 
on his way to the Socialist convention at Indianap- 
olis, Ind.—Louisville, Ky., Post. 
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American Competition in The World’s En- 


FROM AMERICAN POINTS OF VIEW. 


gineering Trades 


MERICAN competition is just now the one topic of commanding 
importance in the world’s engineering trades and an immense 
amount of speculative reasoning has accordingly been going on 
as to the causes of the threatened Amercan industrial supremacy 
in the markets.of the universe. Superior manufacturing methods, 
native American enterprise, better products, better equipment, 
better workmen,—one and all have been held to explain, rightly 
or wrongly, why America has latterly forged ahead with such 
amazing rapidity, but none of them has afforded a satisfactory 
degree of consolation to British and Continental manufacturers 
that their trade has not kept pace with that of the vigorous young 
republic on the, other side of the Atlantic. Still, the principal 
factors in that trade expansion, considered from the points of 
view of the men who have helped to bring it about, ought to prove 
excellent subjects for study for some time to come; hence the 

opinions in the following pages of a number of prominent American works man- 

agers and engineers, obtained specially for publication here—Tue Eprror. 


To understand aright the reasons for the exchange that is taking place in 
the possession of trade supremacy from Great Britain to the United States, it 
will be necessary to review the history of the industrial development of these 
two countries during the immediate past, and note the differences in the com- 
mercial achievements of each, respectively. 

Looking backward for a place at which to begin, we find that, with the 
perfection of the Bessemer process of making steel, at the beginning of the last 
third of the nineteenth century, there was born an era of railway building which 
spread across two continents, giving an impetus to industrial enterprise and 
commercial development unprecedented in the annals of history. Up to this 
time the people of the United States were both agricultural and maritime in 
their pursuits. Immigration was spreading itself largely throughout the Middle 
West, and commercial demands were not yet of such a character as to inspire to 
exertion the inventive genius of the country. Transportation facilities were too 
poor to encourage the installment of factories far distant from the coast, and 
what little manufacturing was being done was by no means sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the rapidly increasing population. Thus, two-thirds of the 
last century had passed without any special impress having been made upon 
the markets of the world by the United States as a manufacturing nation. 

On the other hand, Great Britain had, at that time, by slow development, 
grown to be the great manufacturing centre of the world. Raw materials were 
brought to her from all parts of the world to be converted into finished product, 
which, in turn, was carried in her own vessels to her colonies and foreign 
markets. | 

The growth of Great Britain’s manufacturing interests had been slow, and, 
to a large extent, due to the guilds, which, a natural heritance of feudal times, 
had formed after the middle ages. As long as the trades were considered arts, 
the secrets of which were possessed by the few and handed down through fam- 
ilies, the artisans were all-powerful, and determined the success or failure of 
many an individual enterprise. Gradually, however, as the sciences became 
exact, the latter took their place in the industrial arts, relegating the skilled 
artisan to the grade of laborer, and substituting machinery in his place. To 
check this attack of the aroused intelligence of the age, labor massed itself under 
the leadership of those who were the best politicians, and by strikes and similar 
repressive measures endeavored to push back the tide which, as a little fore- 
sight would have shown would eventually overwhelm it. 

Thus an ever-wdening market, supplied by a limited producing capacity, 
gave little opportunity for competition, and, at the same time, afforded the best 
possible conditions for aggressive and intolerant labor dictation. Such dictation 
is invariably in the interest of the incompetent. Those who are capable can 
always command the highest wages. In times of labor disturbances, therefore, 
the best men seek localities where their interests will not be interfered with, 
and Great Britain lost her best mechanics at a time when she could least afford 
such a loss. 

Great Britain and the United States were in the relative conditions just 
described when the Bessemer process of making steel was developed, and steel 
rails were supplied to Europe and America at prices which placed railway build- 
ing within the reach of available capital. The impetus given to industrial and 
commercial activity by the railways, which spread out in every direction, attracted 
foreign capital to the United States, where fostered by a protective tariff, returns 
were sure, and at a high rate of interest. 

Encouraged by the prospect of immediate and large profits, capital flowed 
into channels opened by the inventive genius of the age, which, coming from 
the lately established technical schools, was then beginning to encroach upon 
the domain of the older empiricists. The ceaseless flood of immigration to the 
United States brought with it skilled mechanics of all nationalities and in all 
branches of trade, who left Europe especially attracted by the higher wages 
which everywhere obtained. The enormous demand for improved products 
which opened on every hand, caused, during the first wave of financial buoyancy, 
the establishment of a multiplicity of factories in every industry, each striving 
for a share of the profits which must have had the appearance of being inexhaust- 
ible. The reaction which these conditions necessarily precipitated forced these 
many factories into severe and close competition, and this, in turn, brought about 
what has been denominated as “American methods.” ‘This name covers the spe- 
cialization of men for certain classes of work by which :weans duplicate pieces can 
be manufactured, not only accurately alike, but at low cost. The extremely low 
margin of profits which resulted from apmpetition finally caused a combination 
of the representative factories in each industry, and these, in turn, had tu meet 
such competition as arose against them not only in the United States, but from 
other countries. 

Thus gradually there have been developed methods of reducing cost of prod- 
uct, and of producing large quantities of work of high grade. The great pro- 
ducing capacity of some of these combinations has compelled them to seek for 
wider markets than America afforded in order to keep their plants in full and 
economic operation, and thus secure adequate interest on the investment. 

The labor troubles which, during the last few years, have paralyzed industry 
in Great Britain, granted a favorable opportunity to enter that market, which 
American enterprise, now ready for foreign conquest, has not been slow to seize. 

At the same time, famines in India and Russia, wars in South Africa and 
China, and the partial failure of crops throughout Europe, coupled with most 
bountiful harvests in America, have turned the flow of gold towards the United 
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The attacking power of the great industrial combinations, with thousands 
of employes and enormous capital, directed by the master minds of a few men, 
would, even under ordinary circumstances, be great; but, under the favorable 
conditions existing in Great Britain, it has been irresistible. 

Ground has thus been gained by the United States which can with difficulty 
be retaken by Great Britain. Only conditions which the United States them- 
selves may invite will bring about retreat. Yet some of these are even now begin- 
ning to threaten. Reckless speculation, through over-confidence in a contin- 
uance of prosperity beyond the time for a natural reaction, will lead to severe 
trade depression. The recent labor troubles also in the Middle West cannot be 
viewed without great apprehension. Knowing the effect of similar disturbances 
in Great Britain, unless like occurrences are summarily checked, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that American trade ascendancy, recently acquired from Great 
Britain, will be soon restored to its recent possessor. 

It behooves, therefore, American social scientists to devise means to bring 
labor and capital to a more thorough understanding of their mutual interests. 
Not only should the principles of economics be taught in the universities, but in 
the high schools as well. Manufacturer and employe must be brought to under- 
stand that their interests are common. The employer must be more altruistic 
than in the past. The employe must be more amenable to reason. 

Labor organizations, when governed by able minds, are productive of great 
good, not only to their members, but to the industries which they represent. 
When led by demagogues, however, whose sole interest is their own support, 
disaster is sure to follow, which may not end until it has carried down the for- 
tunes of a nation—H. TF. J. Porter, The Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


The recent phenomenal growth of American engineering products has excited 
not only a great deal of attention in Great Britain and Continental Europe, but 
no little surprise, as well, among Americans themselves, and the daily press 
has given free rein to its imagination in describing the new position of the 
United States as the chief exporting nation of the world. If we could consider 
these articles merely as after-breakfast reading, it would not be worth our while 
to give them any further attention; but they may work an injury to us if they 
lead us into the pleasant delusion that this recent expansion of our engineering 
exports is the result of nothing else but the recognition by European nations 
of our great superiority, and that our position at the head will continue as a 
matter of course. 

It must be borne in mind that Europe has bought largely of our engineering 
products during the past few years chiefly because the home demands could 
not be filled by their own industrial establishments. It has happened, also, for 
our good fortune, that what we had to offer to them was much better than the 
machinery they have been in the habit of using in the past. There was, there- 
fore, an added inducement to their purchasing more freely, not only to satisfy 
their actual requirements, but also to increase their own productive capacity, 
when it had been discovered that American machinery was more efficient than 
what they had been using. 

During the past ten years the engineering works of Europe have been ob- 
taining very high prices for their products. The demand seemed to be without 
end, and in some countries there had been a general scramble to see who could 
gain the most profit by increasing the productive capacity of his works as 
quickly as possible. Naturally, under these circumstances the engineering 
establishments made work for one another, and much over-production and over- 
expansion has resulted as a necessary consequence. 

Many Americans have wondered how it was possible for a works in Con- 
necticut to send men and material to erect a foundry in Berlin, not only more 
quickly, but also at a less cost than the sum for which the work could be done 
by German firms, and it also appears singular that the same German company 
for whom the fotedry was built should have bought every machine of its entire 
equipment in the United States. While this tribute is very flattering to Amer- 
ican pride, it will remain the solitary instance of its kind unless American man- 
ufacturers are willing to learn the lesson which it teaches, namely, that Amer- 
ican mechanical products are the best in the world today, and that they can 
command a market with an intelligent buyer, provided the conditions are such 
that the purchaser can afford to pay for the goods. In the case here considered 
the purchasing company was one of the most progressive in the world and had 
unlimited capital. The American manufacturer would like to see this instance 
repeated not only once, but a great number of times; but he must bear in mind 
that this desirable result can be reached only by the gentle art of persuasion— 
by making it advantageous to the foreign buyer to take American goods. 

There is nothing to be gained by dwelling upon the undisputable fact that, 
in mechanical engineering, we are in advance of the world. Let us rather busy 
ourselves with the study of how to preserve this position and turn it to the best 
advantage. At present we must meet the fact that there are plenty of excel- 
lent, capable engineers in Great Britain and on the Continent who are study- 
ing American methods and mastering them. All the best types of American 
machines are copied, more or less, in Europe at present, and, granting that the 
originals are better than the copies, we are driven to admit, if we want to be 
fair, that the difference between them is no longer extreme. A very intelligent 
American engineer, who is thoroughly posted regarding the respective merits 
of American and German machinery, told the writer that the American machine 
could not command much more than to per cent in price over and above the Ger- 
man copy. What would be the effect upon the American export engineering 
trade if the transatlantic countries were to unite and put a duty on American 
engineering products equal to one-half of the American tariff? 

The great majority of American citizens have been brought up with the 
very narrow idea of America for the Americans, and their horizon was easily 
found—it ended with the boundaries of the United States. The rapid and enor- 
mous growth of American exports has shown conclusively that America’s abund- 
ant resources are too great to be restricted to a home trade only, and that Amer- 
ica will be forced to seek and cultivate commercial relations with other nations. 
Any other policy will be followed by great over-production at home, accom- 
panied by periods of great over-supply every few years, with resulting panics 
and commercial disaster. Commerce is simply exchange, and there can be no 
profitable commerce for any length of time with a nation which is willing only to 
sell. Circumstances may, and frequently will, compel other nations to satisfy 
their immediate wants by purchasing from us; but they will be forced to discon- 
tinue these purchases at the earliest possible moment, if they have to pay for 
what they buy in money, for it is quite clear that any other course would plunge 
them into ruin. In order to buy, a merchant must also be able to sell his goods, 
otherwise he cannot pay his bills, and goes into bankruptcy. A nation is merely 
an aggregate of individuals. It seems to the writer that there is no great diffi- 
culty in this problem of how to keep our present advantage, and that a people 
of our intelligence ought to be able to find the way easily enough. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that even Americans are apt to think in grooves, and 
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that nothing short of another period of over-supply and great financial distress 
will lead many of them to ask themselves how they can dispose of their surplus 
product.—Henry Binsse, The Newark Machine Tool Works, Newark, N. J. 


Some of the reasons for the rapid advance of America to a foremost place in 
the industrial world are, on examination, seen to be the same as those which 
gave Great Britain the primacy for a long time. These include great supplies of 
mineral resources, and a special development of certain lines of manufacture 
which seemed specially adapted to the country. Even now, in nearly all the 
lines of shipbuilding, Great Britain retains her supremacy, and very largely 
because certain firms have limited themselves to special classes of vessels. Note 
that Yarrow and Thornycroft build only torpedo craft and shallow-draught ves- 
sels; other firms build only cargo boats, and others, still, only yachts. The firm 
of which the late Thomas Mudd was managing director stuck to machinery for 
cargo vessels, and even, to a great extent, to one size. Competition with work 
so specialized was simply out of the question unless similar specialization was 
adopted by others. 

The primary cause of America’s progress is, undoubtedly, the wonderful 
endowment of the country in situation, climate, natural resources, and people. 
Such a combination, in due time, would bring about the same result anywhere, 
even under a poor form of government, and we Americans believe that our form 
is the best. Indeed, this is one great factor in America’s supremacy, for, com- 
bined with the country’s youth as a nation, it has made it easier to develop new 
industries because of few vested interests and freedom from vexatious re- 
strictions. 

The absence of rigid class distinctions, and, until recently, of large inherited 
fortunes, has opened the way for talent and industry to attain the highest posi- 
tions in the industrial world. however humble and moderate their beginning. 
The vast majority of America’s leading men in manufacture made their own for- 
tunes, and a great many began life very poor. No other country can show such 
a record. The fact, too, of fortunes having been so built up, gives America a 
race of capitalists of unequaled courage and experience, so that they are more 
ready to undertake new lines of work and vast enterprises than men who have 
inherited long-established businesses as well as fortunes. 

The youth of a country is sometimes a great advantage. Until the advent 
of the trolley car America had, speaking broadly, no decent system of urban 
rapid transit. The cab system was, as a rule, organized robbery, and the average 
town had either the leisurely horse car or nothing. Even the small towns in 
Europe had a cheap and efficient cab system. Note the result! As soon as the 
electric car was reasonably successful it was introduced everywhere in America, 
because there was no other half-decent system to be displaced. In a few large 
cities efficient cable roads held on for a time, but these have now nearly all been 
changed to electric traction, and the experience with electric traction has had a 
great influence in the growth and development of electric works in America. 

Again, the vast extent of the country and the development of means of com- 
munication, including both common roads and railways, made an immense 
demand for bridges. The relatively sparse population compelled their construc- 
tion cheaply. This, in turn, following the national tendency to standardization 
and uniformity, caused the organization of bridge construction as manufacture 
rather than building; and, like Mr. Mudd’s engines, American bridges can beat 
the product of any works not organized on the same lines, both in price and 
time of delivery. 

There can be no question, too, that the workman is a vital factor in the 
problem. Americans have long boasted of the ingenuity and skill of the native- 
born workman, and it is probable that the greater part of the foreign-born work- 
men in the United States are the cream of the countries from which they come. 
The very fact of their leaving home shows that they are the most enterprising. 
There is good reason for believing also that they are not only more skillful 
and diligent, but more docile and tractable. 

In America there has never been such a general stand for claims like the “one 
man, one machine,” as in Great Britain. Indeed, America’s development in auto- 
matic and labor-saving machinery would have been almost impossible if her 
workmen had generally taken such a stand. On the contrary, much of the devel- 
opment along these lines has been due to the men themselves. While there 
have been many strikes in America, and some on very frivolous pretexts, they 
have not, as a rule, had such utterly senseless features as characterized the great 
strike of 1897 in the- British engineering trades. Had the employers yielded at 
that time, not only would they have been ruined. but the men as well. Even 
as it is, the strike has had a most unfavorable effect. 

It appears, also, that the American workmen are much better time-keepers 
and far less given to dissipation than those in Great Britain. One of the best 
firms of British shipbuilders, who have had no trouble with their men for years, 
recently stated that there is a loss of time, amounting to nearly 20 per cent, due 
largely to drunkenness. If anything approaching these figures is true gen- 
erally, there can be no surprise that firms open to competition from well-man- 
aged American works should have a hard time. 

It must not be forgotten that America has had a wonderful stimulus to devel- 
opment in manufacture from the immense immigration. With such a market at 
home, an enterprising race of people was bound to improve the opportunity. 
para when well developed, the reaching-out for foreign markets became in- 
evitable. 

Many items have, of necessity. been ignored in this brief sketch. Some may 
think that important ones have been overlooked. Probably the. whole situa- 
tion could be summed up by saying that Americans have fulfilled Shakespeare’s 
well-known saying: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
—Walter M. McFarland, Pittsburg, Pa. 


During the past fifty years Great Britain has easily led all other countries 
excepting the United States, in what are known as the engineering trades, and 
still more has she excelled all others in the export of products of this class. 
But as the twentieth century opens, Great Britain’s supremacy in these respects 
is being wrested from her by America. In my opinion the chief causes for this 
are as follows: 

American labor has long been conceded to have higher efficiency than any 
other. Heretofore it has been handicapped by a high cost of living, which, in 
turn, operated to keep the wage rate on a higher level than would otherwise be 
necessary. The great cheapening in the cost of production of every kind which 
has been accomplished in the United States during the last generation, but, 
above all, since the panic of 1893, has tended to a somewhat lower average rate 
of wage. without any curtailment of purchasing power. Simultaneously the 
course oc wages in Great Britain has been upwards. These conditions have 
tended steadily towards an equalization of wages in the two countries chiefly 
identified with the development and progress of the engineering trades. If due 


allowance be made for the fact that the working hours in the United States are 
somewhat longer than in Great Britain (which implies correspondingly greater 
output of machinery), and that British manufacturers are far more heavily handi- 
capped than those in America by unreasonable exactions and interference from 
organized labor, it is probable that the wages rates of the two countries, meas- 
ured by their productive return, are already fully equalized, while the admittedly 
higher intelligence and skill of the American workman is rapidly operating to 
give the United States cheaper raw materials in nearly every industry. 

The American manufacturer, with equal wages, with equal or better ma- 
chinery, and with his greater courage in initiating new departures, and his ad- 
mittedly greater “push,” has conquered, and now holds, the position of pre- 
eminence formerly, and for at least two generations, enjoyed by his British com- 
petitor. 

If the facts are as herein assumed, they are a sufficient explanation of the 
changed condition of American products in the markets of the world. Indus- 
trial supremacy belongs to that country which enjoys the cheapest materials, 
the most improved machinery and the most efficient labor. Heretofore these 
advantages have been Great Britain’s; today they are America’s—Henry B. 
Towne, The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn. 


The causes, which lie at the foundation of the rapid growth of exports of 
American manufacturers I would summarize as follows: 

1. Cheaper and more abundant raw materials. These are notably coal, 
iron, steel, copper and timber. Coal is at the foundation of all modern industry. 
Cheap iron and stee! for structural purposes follow next. In this age of elec- 
trical development it means much also that America supplies the world with 
copper. As the uses of steel grow, the relative importance of lumber dimin- 
ishes. Yet the vast timber supply of the United States is of untold lenefit in 
the building of industries whose products seek the markets of the world. 

2. Superior labor... American labor is under better control, is more intel- 
ligent and ingenious, and works to better purposes than the labor of Great 
Britain and the Continent. Each one of the competing industrial nations is 
handicapped in some form or other by its workmen. In Great Britain trades 
unionism devotes its energies to reducing the per diem output of each man to 
a minimum, in order that employment may go further and wages be higher. 
Sir Hiram S. Maxim, in a late address, gave an instance of a small gun attach- 
ment which the labor union committee classified as a day and a quarter’s work. 
He invented a machine to make it. but the men would produce the piece only 
in a day and a quarter, even with the machine. He then hired a German work- 
man, who easily produced thirteen nieces in a day. 

A further point is that the British workman celebrates many holidays, com- 
pelling the closing of factories for davs at a time during, perhaps, busy periods. 
In Germany hours are longer nominally, but the entire cessation of work during 
certain hours of the day for beer and lunches cuts down the units of product. 
Besides. the German workman, while patient and industrious on familiar lines, 
is less facile when it comes to new and unaccustomed forms. I have seen in 
German, Swiss and Alsatian machine shops finer finished machinery than I have 
ever noticed in America, but under their system it could not be produced cheaply. 

3. More progressive management. American manufacturers not only get 
more out of their machines and men. but they are more progressive and tp- 
to-date on the commercial side of the business. They have no hereditary preju- 
dices or race conservatism to overcome; if there is a better way, they want to 
know it and adopt it. No one who has not mingled with British manufacturers, 
for instance, can appreciate the extent of this conservatism, which is satisfied 
with what is old, and solid. and British, and views with skeptical indifference 
newer and better ways. Vacations and sports also cut a large figure- with 
masters and men. In the earnest discussions now going on in Great Britain 
over alleged American superiority. those who admit it frankly raise the ques- 
tion whether it is not better to work and worry less, and live longer, like the 
British, than to push and accomplish more, and break down earlier, like the 
Americans. This view, while philosonhical, seems hopeless. It is equivalert 
to saying that it is better to be whipped in a military or industrial battle than to 
over-exert one’s self and lose too many comforts and pleasures. 

The superiority of American management takes many forms. not easy to 
always define. Indeed, America’s industrial rivals who have studied American 
shops and methods often deny that the newer ways are better. But what goes 
under the head of American shrewdness and energy is, nevertheless, a verv 
larg factor in the growth of American export trade. 

4. Better plant. Here there is no room for argument. German, Belgian, 
Swedish, British, Italian and Russian engineers have been coming to the United 
States for two years past, in a continuous procession, and all intent on inspection 
of the great industrial plants of the country. The testimony of these expert 
pilgrims is all one way. The Americans, in the past decade, have gone beyond 
any rivals in any age in the construction of works in which the latest science and 
most approved methods find expression. The goal toward which all successful 
manufacturers work is the maximum of units of product at the minimum of cost 
per unit. This is attained, in part, by large plants and improved machinery, 
and, in part, by specialization—concentration upon a single specialty. 

For example, in a great shop at Mulhouse, in Alsace, employing five thou- 
sand men, I saw waterworks and blowing engines, locomotives and other heavy 
machinery, along with cotton-spinning machinery and the lightest articles made 
in iron. The same range of manufacturing would, in the United States. call 
for half a dozen separate plants. each concentrating effort on a single product, 
and selling it at figures for which the Alsatian works could not dream of making 
it. In Great Britain, to use another illustration, an agricultural implement works 
makes road engines, threshers, mowers and reapers, cultivators, and a variety 
of small farm tools. But when they put any one of their machines into the field, 
they meet a Chicago-made article which is laid down on the spot at a less price 
than that for which the British firm can hope to simply produce it. The Chicago 
manufacturer builds a vast works to make nothing but mowers and binders. One 
concern employs thousands of men on threshing machines and road engines to 
haul them, while still other large factories make the cultivators, drills, etc. 
Machines turned out by tens of thousands, instead of thousands. can be made 
in greater perfection and at materially lower cost, even if all other factors are 
uniform. But if cheaper raw materials, more efficient labor, hetter management 
and more up-to-date works be added, the transatlantic competitor of America 
is, indeed, facing a difficult proposition. 

Other causes of American supremacy could be mentioned, but none so 
fundamental as the four above named. Will these causes be permanent, or 
will British and German. rivals adopt American weapons and heat Americans 
with them? To do this will require more than mechanical or economic reforms. 
It will call for changes that reach into character and temperament. And even 
when those are accomplished there will remain America’s unquestioned superior- 
ity iri raw materials.—Archer Brown, Rogers, Brown & Company, New York. 

American competition in the world’s markets is recognized as an aggressive 
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factor, but it would be unwise to assume that it is so well established that Amer- 
ican manufacturers can safely rest satisfied with the work accomplished, and 
so cease from further efforts. Undoubtedly a wonderful change has taken place 
in mercantile conditons during the past few years, and the causes are naturally 
subjects for discussion. In my judgment, natural developments, or, perhaps it 
would be better to say that the development of natural resources, have been the 
most influential factors; but it is also true that human, or race characteristics, 
have played, and are playing, a most important part in the drama. 

Great Britain wrested from Sweden the supremacy in the world’s iron mar- 
kets by the discovery in her borders, or iron ore and mineral fuel deposits and 
the processes by which they could be successfully used. As the ore became 
exhausted and the other more expensive of utilization, it has been perfectly 
natural that another country, in which greater stores of both minerals existed, 
should, in its turn, wrest from Great Britain her supremacy in that industry. 

These natural progressions may be delayed, but they cannot be absolutely 
prevented; and, while they nearly always bring distress upon the people from 
which existing things are passing away, it does not follow that there should not 
be hope for them on other lines. All men do not have to be ore miners, nor iron 
smelters, nor wheat raisers. But, when the mine fails, when the furnace is 
cold, and when the wheat field, of necessity, lies fallow, it is, for a time, hard to 
forecast a bright future for those who have been dependent upon those industries. 
The inevitable can often be hastened or delayed. It must and will come, but 
foresight and wisdom in action may make preparation for it. 

Twenty years ago the cities of Albany and Troy were the centre of stove 
manufacture in America. About that time the competition of some westerly 
points began to be felt. While the stove manufacturers of Albany and Troy 
appreciated the danger, their skilled employes banded together in a strong 
Molders’ union, ignored it. and argued that the then existing conditions could 
not be changed. Their locality was nearer the source of the pig iron supply 
and could therefore always command cheaper iron; and, beyond all, no other 
points had the same molding sand, and, without that, successful competition 
against Troy and Albany stoves was impossible. ‘So strike followed strike. In 
many of these the men carried their points. The conditions governing the em- 
ployment of apprentices, the hours of labor, and the amount of work produced 
per man were all satisfactorily controlled; but the development of the natural 
resources of the great American northwest was not. Today the blast furnaces 
of the Hudson River valley are a tradition, and the stove foundries of Troy and 
Albany are diverted to other uses, or else crumbling ruins; while those of De- 
troit, Aurora, Milwaukee and other cities further west are echoing the thud 
of the rammer, the clank of the molding machine and the blast of the cupola. 

While the stove makers and their families may have suffered through this 
change, both Albany and Troy have lived above their losses, and are today 
more prosperous than ever. Had the inevitable been recognized, the change 
would have come slower and with less loss. That it caused so little loss, and 
that this was so quickly recovered, was because it happened in America. The 
Troy molder’s father most likely had been an agriculturalist in Europe—perhaps 
it was his grandfather; but that was no reason why his son had to be always a 
molder. Why not an alderman, or perhaps a mayor? Certainly not a pauper. 

It must be remembered that while the stove manufacturing interests of Mid- 
dle New York suffered, and those of Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin prospered, 
and from 800 to 1,900 miles separated the districts, they were still parts of the 
same nation, and were connected by quick and cheap transportation. So it was, 
and is, impossible for one part of the American nation to enjoy continued pros- 
perity without its beneficent influence being felt in some way, sooner or later, by 
all parts. 

This equalizing effect is more difficult and slower in operation when applied 
to nations, particularly if separated by miles of watery distance. Nevertheless, 
it works. Great Britain’s colonies cannot suffer without affecting her, neither 
can they prosper without the mother country feeling the filial contributing hand. 
In the first place, the old countries cannot help being successfully met in the 
world’s markets by American competition, owing to the natural workings of the 
world’s development. In the second place, the success of that competition has 
come quicker and is prospering faster through the Troy-moulder-like mental 
characteristics of both master and man in those countries. Today nothing in the 
commercial world can be assumed as being safe, and nothing must be put aside 
as being impossible—Robert W. Hunt, Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago. 

There are a number of causes for the possibility of successful American com- 
petition with the older industrial countries of Europe. The first one is the gen- 
eral cause which has brought the northern races te the front in modern civil- 
ization. The greater the natural difficulties, such as climatic conditions, dis- 
tances, and others, the greater will be the development in the strength and ability 
of the race which is to overcome them. This evolution had produced the most 
hardy and active races of Northern Europe, and from these the pioneers of the 
United States were recruited. 

Greater rewards for persistent industry, a minimum of government interfer- 
ence with the enterprise of citizens, the greatest possible freedom from restraint 
in all directions, naturally attracted to the United States the most active, the 
most hardy, and the most ambitious of the young men of these races. The ab- 
sence of class distinction, or horizontal stratification of society, made it possible 
for the most able in any profession or calling to rise to the highest positions. 
With the exception of a few of the larger centers of population, this feeling of 
perfect equality still obtains in our country, and I regard it as the greatest factor 
of all for continued progress and success. 

Our great natural difficulties, vast areas, great rivers ,dense forests and 
mountain chains made the development of our extensive railway system a neces- 
sity, and compelled us to cut loose from European precedents and develop on 
strictly American lines. For many years the wants of our rapidly growing rail- 
way system made development in all branches of mechanical industry necessary, 
remunerative, and of the broadest character. 

Immediately following this came the immense growth of our electrical in- 
dustries, giving a new impetus to almost every mechanical industry, and making 
specialization necessary. The expansion of the copper industry. due to demands 
of electricity, is often commented on. There are many other industries which owe 
it fully as much, although the direct connection may. not be so apparent. 

Our next great blessing lay in the high wages paid to labor, especially to 
skilled labor, This presented, first, one of those difficulties in the overcoming 
of which the human race is educated and elevated; and, second, a home market 
superior to any the world had ever seen. Seventy million aspiring Americans 
consume many times the products of blast furnace, steel works, flour mill, cotton 
and silk mill, furniture factory, fruit and dairy farm than 400,000,000 contented 
Chinese coolies; and the American mechanic, no matter of what race, works 
harder than his European colleague. 

Mass production in every field of labor necessarily brought about special- 
ization. Those of us who remember the old foundry and machine shop of forty 
years ago, which made everything we could ask for, but manufactured nothing, 


understand at a glance, why the modern specialized factory, which manufactures 
only one class of goods with special machines in every department, in the hands 
of specialists of every grade of labor, produces this one article at so small a cost. 

While it is true that we, too, are developing, to some extent, a “leisure class,” 
the fall in the rate of interest and the greater intelligent attention applied to the 
solution of our political burdens wiil be apt to reduce the number and influence 
of this class, so that in the future our hive will contain more workers and less 
drones than even at present. 

Further intelligent specialization, as close a study of the foreign markets as 
we have given to our home market, and persistence in broad Americanism in 
dealing with all workers in our industries, will, I think, ensure us, in future, the 
supremacy in the markets of the world. The further cheapening of mass produc- 
tion made possible by the great combinations, commonly called “trusts,” will 
have an immense influence in the matter. ‘There is, however, a danger lurking 
in these combinations which will have to be climinated. This is the tendency to 
make the financial management paramount. and by that measure to undervalue 
the mechanical specialist who has made all this development possible. But so 
sure as this is done, quality will deteriorate. the combinations will fail, and new 
ones, built up on the intelligent recognition of all the factors of the problem, 
will take their place. American success can be made permanent only by full 
recognition of all the forces which have brought it about. and complete co-ordi- 
nation of the specialists who control them—E. D. Meier, The Heine Safety 
Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Replying to the question of the editor regarding reasons for the recent rapid 
extension of American engineering work throughout the world, it seems to the 
writer that, as is usual when great works are done, there is present a harmonious 
mixture of special ability and special opportunity. 

The primal cause of such ability as has been manifested in the case in ques- 
tion is, perhaps, a certain strenuous spirit, so to speak, pertaining to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, which has enabled it to spread its language and its works all over 
the world, and to conquer much of the world’s territory. His inherited “grit” 
and energy have been supplemented in the Yankee by a century or more of 
training, in meeting and conquering the natural difficulties in a new country, all 
of which has made him a very original mechanical genius. As a consequence, 
he is able to attack new problems in engincering and manufacturing fields from a 
broad and original point of view, answering each new problem by finding out 
how a thing ought to be done in the simplest and cheapest way, rather than by 
considering how it had been done previously. 

This spirit and method of planning and performing work has enabled htm to 
systematize manufactures of almost every kind so as to make the products as 
uniform as possible, and as simple as possible, both as regards their number of 
component parts as well as their conformation. 

Furthermore, he has applied to their production, wherever possible, the sys- 
tem of interchanging parts, and the using of special tools, thus enormously de- 
creasing the time and cost of many articles in comparison with older methods 
of producing them. Such contriving and using of special tools as practiced by 
the Yankee (this word being here used as typical of the ingenious, mechanically 
minded American) has been termed by the writer in a former article upon this 
subject the “jig habit.” This, of course, does not refer to the using alone of the 
tools, technically called jigs, but also to many analogous devices which embody 
the grand principle of cheap multiplication of similar pieces by reason of the 
existence of a masterpiece of some kind, upon which all the ingenuity, original 
thought, and expense necessary to perfect it have been lavished. 

This principle is wel) illustrated in the art of printing, where the expensive 
engraving, or combination of types, has enabled the cheap duplication, on an 
enormous scale, of the forms embodied in the original. The same idea is exempli- 
fied in the making of coins, and in the stamping of many articles from sheet- 
metal, the original dies being expensive and highly developed, but capable of 
producing millions of pieces, all alike, without further exercise of intellectual or 
artistic power. The same general conception is again seen in the elaborate tools 
which are mounted upon turret-lathes, where one careful adjusting answers for 
all the screws or rods which are to be made of a certain kind, without high me- 
chanical skill being applied to the production of each, as in the old-time methods. 

Still more is this principle shown in the using of jigs, cradles. and gauges 
for locating and keeping accurate all the holes and other finished surfaces in 
various pieces of wood or metal which formerly required much skill for indi- 
vidual production, but which are nowadays made by cheap labor with tools, on 
which latter the higher brain and manual art of the mechanician have been 
expended. The results of using the kind of tools referred to are seen in the 
enormous cheapening of such articles as sewing machines, fire-arms, household 
utensils, agricultural machinery and others. 

It is true that the principle mentioned cannot be applied to all the articles 
which have recently swelled the exports of the United States to such an enor- 
mous volume, but the spirit of doing things after this manner. wherever possible, 
is “in the air’ among American manufacturers, and the high-pressure habit 
acquired in the production of goods these processes has enabled Americans to 
turn out bridges, and locomotives, and canned foods, as well as thousands of 
ctner things, in accordance with the cheapest and quickest methods possible. 
These new styles of Americanisms have -recently developed to an extent which 
has given Americans enough advantage over other exporting nations to show a 
volume of results of which, as a nation, the United States may well be proud. 

In addition to the mechanical ability here considered, a considerable degree 
of commercial ability has also been exercised, to procure orders for the things 
which had to be built, and to see that the engineering departments of the estab- 
lishments doing the work were kept down to a cost as low as expressed by cer- 
tain necessary predetermined figures. Here, again, we recognize, as important 
factors in the transactions referred to, the class of men sometimes known as 
“Yankee hustlers,’—men of unbounded energy and persuasive manners. Such 
men, with enormously large financial opportunities, sometimes become promot- 
ers of great “trusts.” In medium transactions, they are likely to become nego- 
tiators of larger or smaller foreign contracts. When confined to provincial en- 
vironments and possessed of but narrow commercial education, they are apt to 
appear as simply successful commercial travellers or “hagmen,”’ as they are 
called in Great Britain. 

So much for the special ability referred to in the first paragraph. The other 
element necessary, special opportunities, seems to have existed more during the 
last five or ten years than ever before in the history of the world. Such opportuni- 
ties are, doubtless, largely due to the rapidly increasing travelling habit, among 
both the American people and those of other countries—also to the great pub- 
licity of modern business, as expounded through numerous popular and technical 
magazines and other publications. Coupled with all this is the generally preva- 
lent spirit of betterment of ptblic and private works, which now seems to be 
extending over the world, in the arts of peace as well as war—let us hope with 
increasing preponderance in regard to the former.—Oberlin Smith, The Ferra- 
cute Machine Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
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No Universal Code of Ethics 


As pointed out by Spencer, Loria and others, there 
has never yet been a permanent or a universal code 
of ethics. Like every other social institution they 
have been a product of the changes in material sur- 
roundings, geographical locations and different meth- 
ods of gaining a livelihood that have marked different 
ages and peoples. That any system of ethics pre- 
vailed at a certain period argued that it was produced 
by an underlying economic development which at 
that time was making for human advance. In the 
earlier stages of barbarism, community of goods was 
in general accordance with social progress and or- 
dinarily prevailed. Gradually the institution of pri- 
vate property displaced this, and with it came a code 
of ethics that was suitable in every way to further 
and support the rights of individual owners of prop- 
erty. The societies first making this change were 
better able to compete, that is, more fitted to survive, 
in the new economic environment than those retaining 
the communal organization belonging to an earlier en- 
vironment. 

Further, as has been frequently pointed out, the 
practice of killing those captured in battle was re- 
garded as right at a time when tribes which con- 
quered, if they were to rétain their conquests, had 
no other way of disposing of their enemies. But as 
soon as these nomads settled to agricultural pur- 
suits they found it profitable to utilize their prisoners 
for cultivating the land, and an ethical system arose 
uvder which slavery was “right.” In States where 
the slave passed directly into a wage-earner, the in- 
stitution of slavery was viewed as “wrong” by public 
opinion only when modern industry found it more 
profitable to hire men and women by the day and 
leave them to shift for themselves at those times 
when a profit could not be made off their labor, than 
to house and clothe the slave through the year. Again, 
as shown by Yundt, the Reformation, which was an 
outgrowth of the great economic transformation of 
the time, found the ethics of the Christianity of the 
day unable to meet the needs of the new conditions, 
and a fundamental change took place. 

As pointed out by Leslie Stephens in his Science 
of Ethics, normally the most efficient society sur- 
vives, and we may judge from the fact of its survival 
that it developed the conditions on which its efficiency 
depends. 


In the light of these positions what is then meant 
by “approaching Socialism from the ethical stand- 
point?” Which ethical standpoint is meant—that of 
feudalism, capitalism or Socialism? Is it simply 
meant that the ethics of Socialism will be different 
from and hence not in accord with those of capital- 
ism? If so, this is rather too axiomatic a truth to be 
worthy of much elaboration. Or is it meant that the 
ethics of capitalism are violated by that system, as 
for example, when the principle of private property 
is violated by competition and exploitation? If so, 
this again is simply to say, in a very round-about 
way, the long recognized fact that capitalism is full 
of contradictions—that it is “its own grave-digger.” 

Again it is often said that the present economic 
system is not “right” or that it is “immoral,” or 
that some other system would be “better” or more 
“moral.” By this it is usually meant that since men 
are poorly housed, clothed and fed, therefore a sys- 
tem that would remove these things would be “right.” 
This is not the real justification of Socialism, or the 
reason that it may be spoken of as “right.” Back of 
this lies the fact that Socialism will mean the progress 
of society. If it could be shown that this suffering 
were necessary, as has been sometimes claimed, to 
eliminate the unfit and secure social progress, then 
this would be a proof, according to the position ac- 
cepted in this article, that Socialism is “immoral.” 
This point has been argued out by so many, including 
‘Enrico Ferri, that it will not be discussed here and 
it will be taken for granted that this suffering is not 
essential to social advance. 

That Socialism will work for social progress is the 
test by which it must be judged on the economic side. 
This is the only test of its “rightness” or “wrongness” 
on the “moral” side. On this ground we can meet our 
capital opponent. 


The Challenge 


Capitalism to-day must answer to the charge of 
clogging the wheels of progress. ‘The class which 
benefits from its continuance must prove that it is 
any longer of social service or produces what it re- 
ceives. The Socialist is able to show that it does not 
do this and that it is that fact that is sapping the 
social organization, notwithstanding Prof. J. B. 
Clark’s recent elaborate attempt in his “Distribution 
of Wealth” to show that each factor in production at 
the present time receives but its own. 

As a corrollary to the above positions the “ethical 
Socialist” frequently speaks of the individual em- 
ployer as_a “robber.” But each employer is but a 
part of the system. No single employer can lessen 
exploitation and continue to exist. The Social student 
who hesitates long over the “morality” of the actions 
of individual employers is frequently thereby hindered 
from appreciating the full “wrongness” of the cap- 
italist system. “He cannot see the woods for the 
trees,” 

Before touching upon the more purely theoretical 
part of ethics it would seem well to consider some- 
what fully the different elements going to make up 
any given system of ethics. It is a commonplace 
to the Socialist reader to be told that morality in 
common with all other social institutions and systems 
of thought has its foundations in the economic con- 
ditions and relations of men in society. 

In the early tribal times we find accounts of the 
killing of the aged and the exposure of female infants. 
The existence of the tribe depends on maintaining 
a large number of able warriors, and since the aged 
and females could not assist in this principal oc- 
cupation, but only pressed upon the scanty means 
of subsistence, they were disposed of. When war 
was no longer the chief means of existence and food 
became more certain and plentiful this practice died 
out and became “wrong.” 

But no given system of morality springs directly 
from the immediate economic stage in the midst of 
which it has its being. Each economic system gives 
rise to certain ethical beliefs and customs which are 
not completely destroyed by succeeding economic 
changes unless these latter are wholly antagonistic 
to their predecessors. These customs and beliefs sur- 
vive after the conditions from which they arose have 
passed, and themselves influence new moral acts. 
Hence each new system is not a thing apart from all 
previous ones. So that certain ethical practices be- 
longing to a primitive time may still survive and con- 
stitute a part of the morality of to-day. In treating 
of courage, for instance, Leslie Stephens* points out 
that the estimate of that virtue once fixed has sur- 
vived after the early conditions that produced it have 
long disappeared. 

‘Present ethics are really composed of those prac- 
tices arising from present environment and the sur- 
vivals coming down from early economic environ- 
ments. The use of these two terms, roughly cor- 
responding to the biological terms heredity and en- 
vironment, does not assume a dualistic philosophy. 
It is simply a recognition of the existence of the 
time element in environment. 

Since civilization began, a most important 
founded on material differences, has arisen 
vironment—divergent social classes. 

By survivals is not here meant anything in the 
sense in which Herbert Spencer speaks of certain 
tendencies to act in certain directions becoming 
hereditary, but rather the persistence of ethical be- 
liefs after the economic cause from which they first 
arose has been removed. 

Such for example is the idea of patriotism, the 
outgrowth of a past age. Starting in the tribal im- 
pulse arising from the need of united defense against 
surrounding foes, it took various forms in the Greek 
cities and in the Roman Empire; sank almost out of 
sight during the Middle Ages, to be revived with 
well nigh wholly new ends and objects during the 
time of the building up of powerful nations. The 
State, as the representative of the interests of the 
newly arising capitalist class, was the point around 
which all else centered. The constant struggle be- 
tween capitalist nations demanded large armies and 
these could be best secured by preaching the virtues 
of “patriotism.” Although the conditions that made 
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patriotism an essential to social progress have long 
gone, it lingers on, is taught in our schools and 
praised in our pulpits, for the benefit, as ever, of a 
ruling class, to whom alone it is advantageous. 

“Private property” offers another choice illustration 
of the point under discussion. At one period there 
was a justification for the individual ownership of 
property. When each workman took the raw ma- 
terial and made his tools, and then with these tools 
manufactured cloth or shoes or tilled the ground, 
each thing that he produced was to a great extent 
the product of his individual work. To-day this 
method no longer exists. All things are produced 
collectively, and still there survives the idea of the 
“sacredness of private property.” It is to-day the 
corner stone upon which rests the whole superstruc- 
ture of capitalist society and class rule. Private 
property for the laborer is but a farce, since the 
class that preaches most of the virtues of private 
property is the one that takes from the producing 
class all that it produces except a scanty subsist- 
ence. This fact that “scurvivals” make up a part of 
present environment and so help to determine ethical 
beliefs has been overlooked by those who have 
thought of environment only in the sense of the im- 
mediate present, while on the other hand the great 
majority of moral teachers have entirely ignored the 
whole economic basis of morality. 

To turn next to the present environment, as thus 
constituted, we find that one of the principal elements 
that has entered into it since the beginning of the so- 
called age of civilization is the economic class dis- 
tinctions that have arisen from the ownership of pri- 
vate property. As pointed ont by Marx and Engels 
the whole history of civilization has been the history 
of the rise and fall of classes. The interests of each 
dominating class while it existed made for social pro- 
gress. Each class fulfilled its function, became use- 
less and disappeared from power. Further, a most 
significant fact, different ideals of right and wrong 
have at all times prevailed for the ruling and sub- 
servient classes. 

We can trace this in the tdea of freedom. Plato 
early recognized freedom as a right, but to him it 
meant only the freedom of the ruling class. The 
slave was necessary in his theory in order that the 
intellectual class might have leisure. This same term 
freedom came down to the Middle Ages, but again 
it applied only to the lords and nobles; for the serf 
and villein there was nothing of freedom. So to- 
day we speak much of free men, and many in the 
United States pride themselves that they are such. 
For only an infinitely small part of the race, though, 
does such a thing exist to-day. Freedom to-day 
means freedom of opportunity, but to how many of 
the laboring class or their children is there a remnant 
of such? Unable to attend the schools. develop their 
physical manhood or artistic sense, forced to toil 
merely for subsistence, they are so closely bound 
by the system in which they live as was the serf or 
slave. 

Ethics is not the outgrowth of some particular 
“moral sense” implanted in men by a Divine power, 
as a certain school of ethical thought would lead us 
to believe. We have not in ethics to deal with some 
indefinite “free” quantity that cannot be reckoned 
upon. Ethics can become nothing of a science while 
we admit that the will or impulses of man are not 
amenable to some laws. 

In the field of biology it has been shown that from 
the lowest organisms to the highest, if any stimulant 
is applied that affects its nervous system painfully 
the organism seeks to withdraw from the irritating 
substance thereby survived, and those that did not 
respond so quickly were soonest destroyed. 

This tendency to avoid pain became fixed in the 
organism and in time we may say it grew to be an 
hereditary tendency, as only those who avoided pain 
were left to carry on the species. As pointed out 
by .Rolph in his “Biological Problems,” any such 
tendency is merely a certain inherited pre-disposi- 
tion acquired during thousands of years, which makes 
it easier to act in certain directions. 

Moved to action by this motive arising a9 
ful or pleasurable feelings, that is by selt 
man’s intellect acts but the part of a dis 
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guide. Hence those tribes of men following most 
closely the principle of self-intercst have been the 
ones best able to cope with and overcome other tribes 
and accommodate themselves to their environment. 

In every case the self-interest of the individual has 
been merged in that of the tribe, clan. or later the 
class to which he belonged. Those individuals who 
recognized that their interests were inseparably 
bound up with those of their class performed acts 
that, while serving their own intcrests, at the same 
time were in line with the progress of their class. 
This is the basis of the Socialist term “class con- 
sciousness.” The Socialist sees that he can further 
his own interest only by working for that of his 
class. 


Tt is here that we mect the fact that society with 
its present organization of classes has made possible 
the following of self-interest by but one class. In 
a recent article in the Journal of Sociology by W. 
W. Willoughby on “The Ethics of the Competitive 
Progress,” the author endeavors to show that the in- 
terest of the individual need not necessarily be an- 
tagonistic to that of society. He criticises the state- 
nent of Kidd that in every conceivable state the in- 
dividual and society must be in antagonism. He 
points out that with certain adjustments the indi- 
vidual will be able to do the best for himself while 
furthering social progress. But he does not see that 
this is unthinkable of all the individuals of society 
while it remains under class divisions. There has 
been no antagonism between the self-interest of the 
ruling class and society so long as that class was 
the one which carried on social development. The 
antagonism has been hetween the social organization 
and the self-interest of the subservient class. While 
a social organization depends on the existence of two 
classes. one following its self-interest, the other a 
code of moral serving to maintain it in subservience, 
there can be no reconciliation of the interests of all 
the individuals composing society with the interests 
of the social whole. This is conceivable only in a 
society of individuals to whom equal economic op- 
portunity is assured. 

Again it is here that our conception of self-interest 
must differ at two essential points from that of 
Hobbes and other early English writers. Beginning 
with Locke and extending through Bentham and 
James Mill, we find the idea of self-interest predom- 
inating. But these assumed the infallibility of the 
individual, when the individual’s interests were con- 
cerned, and likewise took for granted that every one 
had an equal opportunity to exercise his self-interest. 
In no way did they perceive the existence of social 
classes and the consequent inability of the laboring 
class to follow its own interests. Their idea of self- 
interest was individualistic and was based on the 
principle of free competition. 

On the psychological side modern psychical re- 
search also leads us to differ with these writers. 
Their “ego” was confined tv the narrow bounds of the 
person of the individual. Prof. James has given us 
a definition of the “me” that materially changes the 
face of the question. According to James, “A man’s 
‘me’ is the sum total of all that he can call his, not 
only his body and psychic powers, but his clothes and 
his house. his wife, children. his ancestors and 
friends, his reputation and works.” 

With the brute and the lower savages the “self” 
includes, with some exceptions, the offspring. The 
gorilla and the human mother seek to protect their 
young. A dualistic philosophy would speak of this 
as an example of altruism. or as a separate “race in- 
stinct.” But we sce in this no separate motive or 
instinct. Starting from the basis that the “ego” in- 
cludes more than the individual, this is also seen to 
be self-interest. With the wider development of civili- 
zation the individual widens and is more intricately 
bound up with social relations. 

Many ethical writers have indicated a belief that 
society will develop into a condition where a “higher” 
form of ethics will be possible. Patten speaks of 
pass. z from a “pain to a pleasure economy.” ? Loria 

fa “fina! ethics.” J. S. Mill recognized that 
anise ‘7s unworkable in present secicty, but 
his oresis upon the possibility of intel- 

‘ance, none upon economic changes. Spen- 
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cer and Ward describe “absolute ethics” in distinc- 
tion from present “relative ethics,” and speak of 
present ethics as being “pathological.” As society 
develops into higher forms its ethics will in that sense 
become “higher,” But I would hesitate to speak 
of them as at any time “final” or “absolute,” or to 

Without passing wholly into the field of conjecture 
we can, from the principles on which Socialism rests, 
draw conclusions as to some of its probable effects 
upon “ethical beliefs.” he Socialist philosophy em- 
phasizes the certainty of the abolition of class dis- 
tinctions founded on material differences and pre- 
supposes a society of economic equals. In every stage 
of society since the establishment of the institution 
if private property there have existed tao codes of 
ethics. The ruling class has followed as a motive 
its self-interest, restrained only by the fear of re- 
bellion on the part.of the class of slaves, series or 
wage-earners. The subservient class, on the other 
hand, has been lulled into acquiescence in its enslave- 
ment through the persistent inculcation of the “vir- 
tues” of self-sacrifice, humility, reverence, docility, 
frugality and patriotism. The abolition under Social- 
ism of these warring class interests would neces- 
sarily carry with it the abolition of these contradic- 
tory codes of ethics. 

In a Socialist society, where all are equally able to 
exercise their self-interest, it will be asked what safe- 
guard is there that each individual will not follow 
this to the detriment of himself and society? In the 
first place there will be the power on the part of 
those injured to retaliate, a power of which the labor- 
ing class in our present society is deprived. Further, 
the individual who follows this motive in ways detri- 
mental to himself or society will be the first to be ex- 
tinguished in the race. Selection, here as elsewhere, 
will zced out the harmful and “morally weak,” for 
the “morally weak” will be composed of those who 
thus retard social progress. 

The ancient problem of philosophers, the reconcil- 
iation of the individual and the race, ever discussed 
and never answered, because of their blindness to 
the fact of class antagonisms, will at last be solved 
by the abolition of these antagonisms in the co-op- 
erative commonwealth—International Socialist Re- 
view. Condensed. 
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The Lesson of ““Newest England’”’ 


Mr. Henry D. Lloyd’s “Newest England,” recently 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co., is so full of 
practical suggestion respecting the problems press- 
ing in upon our own country that it cannot be 
satisfactorily reviewed in the compass of a single 
article. The volume itself cannot be satisfactorily 
read at a single sitting, though its size offers no 
obstacle and its brilliant style holds the attention of 
readers who are not commonly interested in the 
discussion of “problems.” But the practical work- 
ings of too many experiments are described for the 
thoughtful reader to assimilate more than a chapter 
at atime. The volume describes what New Zealand 
—the most independent democracy in the world— 
has done in the way of establishing State insur- 
ance, managing the railroads, providing for the di- 
rect employment of labor (often through contracts 
let to associations of laborers), breaking up of land 
monopoly, creating farm-owners out of unemployed 
workmen, preventing strikes by compulsory arbitra- 
tion, warding off a panic by the management of a 
bank, borrowing money at low rates to be lent to 
small proprietors, and, finally, providing pensions 
for self-respecting people too old for hard work. 
These experiments cannot be adequately described 
except by a separate article for each, and we have 
space here only to note that Mr. Lloyd’s descrip- 
tions have the air of reality. With the exception of 
the chapter on compulsory arbitration, these ex- 
periments in New Zealand are shown to have en- 
countered the same kind of difficulties and devel- 
oped the same kind of imperfections that experi- 
ments do here. With regard to the State owner- 
ship of raiiroads, for example, Mr. Lloyd shows 
that there i: in New Zealand an unending dis- 
cussion of alleged abuses and proposed reforms, 


and Mr. Lloyd's argument for State ownership is 
rather that it intensifies public discussion of rail- 
road management than that it “solves” the prob- 
lem and leaves future generations with nothing to 
think about in this field. 

That which is most important, however, respect- 
ing all the reforms discussed in the volume, is the 
character of the society in which they developed 
strength. In the first place, it is, as respects race, 
the most homogencous democracy in the world. It 
is English-speaking throughout, and the Scotch, 
Welsh and Irish elements are far more thoroughly 
united than-in Great Britain. In the second place, 
it is also, as respects economic conditions, the most 
homogeneous democracy in the world. ‘hough it 
has the most advanced labor legislation, its dis- 
linctively laboring population is weak in numbers 
and weak in organization. Furthermore the policy 
of the State is steadily to lessen the number of this 
class by making light the tolls on small holidays and 
lending the public credit for the acquaintance of 
property. At the other end of society the distinct- 
ively capitalist class is weak in numbers, and weak 
in organization, and it is the policy of the 
State steadily to lessen the privileges of this class 
by the progressive taxation of large holdings of 
property and by the rigid public control or direct 
ownership of the industries through which concen- 
trated wealth is able to dominate the business of 
the country, Mr. Lloyd's concluding reflections 
bring out these predominant factors for New Zea- 
land’s political progress in striking terms. A few 
of his sentences are as follows: 

“The key to all the legislative and social institu- 

tions of New Zealand is this conscious and uncon- 
scious middle-class absorption of the extremes. 
The New Zealanders are not in any sense extra- 
ordinary. There is only one remarkable thing about 
them, and that is an accident. They are the most 
compact and homogeneous, the most equal and man- 
ageable, democracy in the world. The country is 
too far away from Europe to become New Europe, 
as the United States has done. It became only 
Newest England—what the Puritans and Pilgrims 
planned; the kind of a country those English- 
men, Washington, Jefferson and Adams, expected 
would carry on their constitution.” 

Whether a leveling process is beneficent or in- 
jurious depends upon how it is conducted. That 
the ancient Hebrew prophets believed in a leveling 
process is very certain. “God,” said one of them, 
“putteth down one and setteth up another.” More 
explicit is the New Testament prophet: “He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats, and hath 
exalted them of low degree.” It is such a leveling 
process as this that democracy is attempting in 
New Zealand. Such a process is alike destructive 
of a plutocracy at the top and of a proletariat at 
the bottom. It seeks, not to establsh good relations 
between different classes, but to abolish the classes. 
It aims at equalization of condition as the necessary 
means for the best development both of individual 
character and of the highest social order. Doubt- 
less in so radical an experiment mistakes will be 
made, mistakes in morals as well as in expediency. 
injustice as well as errors. But the end aimed at is 
the end kept ever in view by the Old Testament 
prophets and by the Master himself. It is the 
realization of his direction, “Be not ye called Rabbi: 
for one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren.” The kingdom of God involves the aboli- 
tion of classes, whether hereditary or commercial, 
social or industrial. Industrial aristocracy is fatal 
to political democracy; the two democracies, in- 
dustrial and political, are integral portions of one 
homogeneous organism. And if industrial democ- 
tacy is to be established, it must, like political 
democracy, be the natural outgrowth of the indus- 
trial strength of the mass of the people. Not 
through the separation of classes and an attempted 
subordination of one class to the other, but through 
the unification of classes in one true brotherhood, 
is the democracy of the future, religious, politica! 
and industrial. 1)» attained. 
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